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GENERAL 



PREFACE 

The Tenants' Manual is the first of a series of publica- 
tions to be issued by Greenwich House. Its purpose is to 
serve as a handbook of information on sanitation, savings 
methods, legal matters, politics, education, and means of recrea- 
tion. It is intended for occupants of tenement and apartment 
liouses in New York City, especially in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, and for those whose work lies in the tenement house 
districts. 

Thanks are due to the residents of the settlement, Mr. 
Fred S. Hall, Miss Pauline Goldmark, and Dr. Emelyn L. 
Coolidge for advice and assistance and to the City Depart- 
ments for information courteously rendered. 

EMILY W. DINWIDDIE. 

Greenwich House, 

26 Jones Street, 
■I New York. 
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East Biver: 



Floatino Baths. 

North Biver: 



CorlesLTB Street. 
East Third Street. 
East Twenty-fourth Street. 
East Thiriy-first Street. 
East 100th Street. 
East 112th Street. 



Battery. 

West Thirteenth Street. 
West Thirty-fifth Street. 
West Eighty-second Street. 
West Ninety-seventh Street. 
West 152d Street 



Floating baths are open from June to October. 

Swimming Baths with Instbuotion in Swimmino Dubino Summeb. 
East Biver: North Biver: 



Gorlears Street. 

Jackson Street. 

East Third Street. 

East Twenty-fourth Street. 

East 100th Street. 

East 112th Street. 

East 138th Stieet 



Battery. 

West Thirty-fifth Street 
West Eighty-second Street 
West Ninety-seventh Street 



The location of the swimming baths and free fioating baths 
generally is liable to some change from year to year. 

The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor also 
maintains a public bath at 9 Centre Market Place. Price, 6 cents. 



PARKS IN MANHATTAN. 



'Abingdon Square, 

Battery, 

»Beach Street Park, 
*Bowling Green, 

Bryant Park, 
*Canal Street, 
3 Central, 
KlJhristopher Street Park, 

City Hall Park, 
"Cooper Park, 

Corlear's Hook, 
"Duane Street, 
^ast Hiver, 
"Empire Park S., 
"Empire Park N., 
"Grand Street Park, 
•Greeley Square, 

Hamilton Fish Park, 

^ Less than 1 acre In extent. 
* More than 10 acres. 



8th St & Hudson St. 

Southern extremity of Manhattan. 

Beach St. & West Broadway. 

Near the Battery. 

41st & 42d St, 6th Ave. 

Canal & West Sts. 

59th-110th St 

Grove, Christopher & 4th Sts. 

Chambers St & Broadway. 

3d Ave. & 7th St 

South St 

Duane & Hudson. 

84th-99th Sts. & East Biver. 

Broadway & 63d St 

Broadway & 66th St 

Grand St. & East Broadway. 

6th Ave. & 32d St 

Houston & Willet Sts. 
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PARKS IN MANHATTAN— 0<mimi*«d. 



Hancock Square, 
Harlem Lane Park, 
Hudson Park, 
^Jackson Square, 
Jeanette Park, 
Madison Square, 
'Manhattan Square, 
'Momingside Park, 

'Mount Morris Park, 

Mulberry Bend Park, 
^Paradise Park, 
Park Avenue Parks, 

"Riverside Park, 
Riverside Park Extension, 

^Rutgers Park, 
^Ryan Park, 
^Sherman Square, 

Stuyvesant Park, 
Tompkins Square, 

Union Square, 

Washington Square, 

William H. Seward, 



St. Nicholas Ave. k 128d St. 
7th Ave. & 163d St. 
Hudson, Clarkson k Leroy SU. 
8th Ave. & Horatio St. 
Goenties Slip & South St. 
23d St. & Broadway. 
Central Park West, 77th-81st St 
110th-123d Sts, Ck>lumbus & Afl 

sterdam Aves. 
Mt. Morris-Madison Aves., 1200 

124th Sts. 
Mulberry & Bayard Sts. 
Mission Place & Worth St. 
Park Ave., 30th-40thj 66tli 

96th St. 
North River, 72d-129th St. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. to bulklM 

line of Hudson River, 72d-129< 
Rutgers Slip & South St. 
2d Ave. & 42d St. 
Broadway & 70th St. 
Rutherford Place & 16th St. 
Ave. A & 7th St. 
15th St. &. Broadway. 
Clinton Place & 4th St. 
Canal & Jefferson. 



UNIMPROVED PARKS WITH NAMES. 



*Colonial Park, 

De Witt Clinton Park, 
■Fort Washington Park, 
"Thomas Jefferson Park, 

^ighbridge Park, 

*St. Nicholas Park, 



145th-155th Bradhurst Ave. 

Edgecombe Ave. 
52d-54th St. & North River. 
Ft. Washington Pt., Hudson Riv 
111th St. & 1st Ave., 114th St 

Harlem River. 
155th St. to Washington Brid 

west of Driveway. 
130th-141st St., St. Nicholas ^ 

to 10th Ave. 



IMPROVED UNNAMED PARKS. 



^Triangle at 
^Triangle at 
^Triangle at 
^Triangle at 



Broadway & 73d St. 
Manhattan Ave. & 114th St. 
7th Ave. & 117th St. 
6th Ave. & 35th St. 



1 Less than 1 acre In extent. 
3 More than 10 acres. 
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UNIMPROVED UNNAMED PARKS. 



iangle at 
tangle at 
iangle at 
Idition to Riverside Park, 

tension of Highbridge Park, 

at of Harlem River Driveway 
nd North of Washington Bridge, 
mer of North and Baxter 
: greets. 



Broadway k 106th St. 

St. Nicholas Ave. & 137th St. 

St. Nicholas Ave. & 150th St. 

122d St. to Qaremont Place, Riv- 
erside Ave. to Glaremont Ave. 

155th to 159th St., east of Speed- 
way. 



PARKS IN PROCESS OF CONDEMNATION. 

in Jay Park, 76th to 78th St. k East River. 

35th to 36th St., 1st & 2d Ave. 



•onx Park, 



otona Park, 
aremont Park, 

acomb's Dam Park, 

Iham Bay Park, 
^ Mary's Park, 

in Cortlandt Park, 



PARKS IN THE BRONX. 
{Of Over Twenty Acres,) 

East 182d St. 

S. Boulevard, St. John's. 

College, N. Y. Central & H. R. R. 
k White Plains R. R. 

Fulton Ave., 3d Ave. k Arthur Ave. 

Teller Ave., Belmont St., Clary 
Ave. k 170th St. 

Jerome Ave., 162d St., Cromwell's 
Ave. k Harlem River. 

Northeast end of N. Y. City. 

St. Ann's Ave., 149th St. k Rob- 
bins Ave. 

Northern boundary line of city. 

Broadway, Van Cortlandt Ave., 
Jerome Ave. k Mt. Vernon Ave. 



marsie Beach, 
>ney Island Concourse, 
rker Beach Park, 
rrt Green Park, 



Less than 1 acre in extent. 
* More than 10 acres. 



BROOKLYN PARKS. 
(Of Over Twenty Acres,) 

Rockaway, Parkway k Jamaica 



Bay. 
Foot of Ocean Parkway, Atlantic 

Ocean. 
7th Ave., Bay Eighth St., Cropsey 

k 14th Aves. k Gravesend Bay. 
De Kalb Ave., Washington Park, 

Ashland Place, Willoughby k 

Canton Sts. k Myrtle Ave. 
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BROOKLYN TARKB.—ConHtiued. 

Highland Park, TerminiiB of Eaatern Parkway Ex- 

tension, Snnnyside k Force Tube ; 
Aves. 

Institute Garden, Washington Ave., Eastern FUrk-f! 

way & Flatbush Ave. » 

Lincoln Terrace, Eastern Parkway, Buffalo Are. &§ 

Rochester Ave. 

Parade Ground, Coney Island, Caton k Fort Ham- 

ilton Aves. & Parade Place. ^ 

Prospect Park, Flatbush Ave. & 9th Ave. 

Concerts during the summer of 1903 were given in the following } 
named parks: Central, Madison Square^ Corlears Hook, East River, 
Battery, Wm. H. Seward, Mount Morris, Tompkins Square, Washing- 
ton Square, Abington S<mare, Hudson, Mulberry Bend, Momingsidei 
Hamilton Fish, DeWitt Clinton. 

At designated places in the Central and some other parks, when 
the turf will permit of the same, the lawns are opened as common, 
a blue flag with a white star in the centre being displayed. When this 
flag is displayed the lawn may be used, when not, it is closed. Some- 
times a red flag is used as a warning that the place is not open for 
public use. f 

Permits are required for all parties where it is desired to have 
privileges not allowed to individuals. In other words, children jdbj 
be taken into the parks in numbers without any permit if they are . 
kept upon the walks and places where individuals are permitted; if 
they want special privileges, a permit must be obtained in advance. 



TRIPS IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

Batticby Pabk. 

This park Is at the extreme southern end of Manhattan Island 
It contains the aquarium and a playgroimd, and during the summer 
has also a bath wnere instruction in swimming is given. 

Centbai. Pabk. 

The Eighth Avenue cars pass up the west side of this park. The 
Fifth Avenue stages go on the east side. The Fifty-ninth Street ears 
pass below the southern end and the 110th Street above the northcnt 
The Eighty-sixth Street line is the only one which crosses the park. 
On the eastern side of Fifth Avenue and Eighty-second Street is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The American Museum of Natural 
History is on the west side at Seventy-seventh Street and Eighth 
Avenue. The skating lake is at the upper end on the west side. 
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I BjYEBsnm Pabk. 

V This park extends along North River from Sevetitj-seoond to 
127th Streets. The Boulevard cars pass one block west and the 
Amsterdam Avenue lines two blocks east. At Riverside Park and 
123d Street is General Grant's Tomb; near the park on 116th Street 
west of Amsterdam Avenue is Columbia University Libraiy. 

Bbonx Pabk. 

To visit the Zoological Park and Botanical Gkirdens take the 
Third Avenue elevated road to Fordham, walk one-half mile east on 
Pelham Avenue to entrance nearest Zoological Park. The Zoological 

F^oimds are in the southern part of Bronx Park and at the northern 
end are the Botanical Gardens, covering 250 acres. The Bronx River 
flows through the park, 
br 



Van Cobtlandt Pabk. 



This may be reached by the Third Avenue surface cars above the 
bridge by transfer from the Third Avenue elevated road. The park 
covers 1132 acres. The Van Cortlandt Manor House is here, dating 
from 1748. There are golf links and skating groimds. 



i\ 



Coney Island. 

^ Coney Island may be reached during the slason by the iron 

steamboats from Pier 1 at the Battery or from West Twenty-second 

. Street. There are also a number of trolley lines from Brooklyn 

. Bridge and from the Brooklyn ferries. As a place of amusement 

=* Coney Island is too well known to need any description. 

Glen Island. 

The Glen Island boats leave the foot of Cortlandt Street, North 
^ River, going up East River, through Hell Gate and into Long Island 
^Soimd to file island, opposite New Rochelle. The place has been 
especially fitted as a pleasure resort. 

Bedloe's Island. 

On this island is the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. It may be 
reached by a steamboat from the Battery, fare 26 cents. An excellent 
view of the harbor and city can be had from the head of the statue 
to which a stairway leads. 

PoBT Lee. 

Trolley cars run about every half-hour from Edgewater to Port 
Lee. Edgewater is reached by ferry from foot of West 130th Street. 
The 125th Street crosstown cars, the 110th Street cars, and the 
Boulevard or Tenth Avenue lines all run to the ferry. The steep 
trolley trip from Edgewater to Fort Lee is an exciting and beautiful 
one, and this together with the pleasant ferry ride, causes the route 
} to be often selected by picnickers. 
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PBOflPBOT PABK. 

Prospect Park on Flatbush Avenue in the Borough of BrooUyn, 
western entrance at Ninth Avenue. Reached from Manhattan by 
Flatbush Avenue trolley line from western end of Brooklyn bridge. 
Fare, 5 cents. A large and very beautiful park, with flower gard^is 
and fine did woods. 

FOBBST Pabk. 

Brooklyn. Beached from Brooklyn Bridge by Myrtle AveniM 
trolley line. 

Statbn Island. 

Ferry from Battery to St. George. Fare, 5 cents. Trolley lines 
with 6 cents fare from St. George to Midland Beach, South Beach, 
Richmond and elsewhere. 



a:^-:.'': . 
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HEALTH. 



PREVENTING THE SPBEAD OP INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 

Reporting CcLses of Disease, Every case of contagioua disease 
should be reported to the Department of Health, Fifty-fifth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, Telephone No. 1204 Columbus. If the patient 
needs to be taken to a hospital, the nearest police station or the 
headquarters of the department may be notified with the request to 
have an ambulance sent. In any report a statement of the character 
of the disease should be given as far as known, the name, age, and 
address of the patient, and any other facts of importance. 

Among the infectious diseases are included tuberculosis, chicken- 
pox, measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, smallpox, 
typhoid fever, cholera, typhus fever, relapsing fever, and certain eye 
diseases (trachoma^ suppurative conjunctivitis), as well as other less 
common ailments. 

General Rules for the Care of Infectious Diseases, The Sanitary 
Code forbids any one without a special permit from the Department 
of Health to allow a person sick with a contagious disease to be 
moved from one house to another or to or from any vehicle in the 
city, and prohibits helping to spread disease by carelessness or by 
needless exposure of a patient.^ Wilfully exposing a person having 
a contagious disease is punishable by law.' It is forbidden to tear 
down notices posted by the Board of Health.' No one who is not 
obliged to be present or who runs any risk of taking the disease may 
attend the fimeral of any person who died of smallpox, diphtheria 
(croup), scarlet fever, yellow fever, typhus fever, Asiatic cholera, 
measles, plague, or any other infectious disease.* 

After the recovery, removal to a hospital, or death of the patient, 
the Board of Health fumigates the apartment, but during the course 
of the sickness whether any one else takes the disease or not depends 
largely on the care exercised by the family. It is important that a 
doctor should be consulted in the beginning and that the directions 
given by him should be exactly followed. Those who are imable to 

»N. T. San. Code, Sec. 148. 
«Pen. Code, Sec. 434. 
»N. T. San. Code, Sec. 187. 
«N. Y. San. Code, Sec. 142. 
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pay for medical attendance in a case of contagious disease can have 
a doctor without charge from one of the numerous free dispensaries 
in the city. The general rules which may be given for the care of 
disease do not take the place of prescriptions and special advice. The 
following, however, should be borne in mind: 

Sunlight, fresh air, and cleanliness aid the sick and help to protect 
the well. Sunlight is one of the best disinfectants known, killing 
in a short time the disease germs that are exposed to it. Heat, too, 
is an important agent for destroying germs. Rags and other articles 
of no value that have been expoised £o infection ought to be burned. 
Soiled clothes, bed linen, towels, etc., should be boiled for a half hour 
or more. 

Chemical disinfectants are occasionally needed. Some of these 
are easy to prepare and are not expensive. When the hands are 
soiled in caring for a sick person, they should be washed in carbolic 
solution. This can be made by dissolving six ounces of carbolic acid 
in one gallon of hot water and then adding as much water as the 
whole mixture. Care must be taken not to touch any of the pure 
acid, as it eats away the skin. Another preparation that is good 
for the same purpose is the bichloride solution. In making this 
sixty grains of corrosive sublimate and two tablespoonfuls of com- 
mon salt are dissolved in one gallon of hot water. The solution is 
poisonous when taken by the mouth, but harmless when used on the 
skin. Either of these preparations can be made and kept in tlfe 
house for use from time to time as needed. 

Consumption, Every consumptive and every person who has the 
care of a consumptive is required by the Sanitary Code to follow 
the rules for preventing the spread of the disease.^ The Department 
of Health publishes a circular giving these rules and other informa- 
tion as follows: 

"Information fob Consttmptives and Those Living with Them. 

"Consumption is Chiefly Caused hy the FUthy Hahit of Spitting, 
Consumption is a disease of the lungs, which is taken from others, 
and is not simply caused by colds, although a cold may make it 
easier to take the disease. It is caused by very minute germs, which 
usually enter the body with the air breathed. The matter which 
consumptives cough or spit up contains these germs in great num- 
bers — frequently millions are discharged in a single day. This 
matter, spit upon the floor, wall, or elsewhere dries and is apt to 
become powdered and float in the air as dust. The dust contains the 
germs, and thus they enter the body with the air breathed. This 
dust is especially likely to be dangerous within doors. The breath 
of a consumptive does not contain the germs and will not produce 

^N. Y. San. Code, Sec. 188. 
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the disease. A well person catches the disease from a consumptive 
only by in some way taking in the matter coughed up by the con- 
sumptive. 

"Consumption can often be cured if its nature be recognized 
early and if proper means be taken for its treatment. In a majority 
of cases it is not a fatal disease, 

"It is not dangerous to live with a consumptive, if the matter 
coughed up by him be promptly destroyed. This matter should not 
be spit upon the floor, carpet, stove, wall, or sidewalk, but always, 
if possible, in a cup kept for that purpose. The cup should contain 
water so that the matter will not dry, or better, carbolic acid in a five 
per cent, watery solution (six teaspoonfuls in a pint of water). 
This solution kills the germs. The cup should be emptied into the 
water closet at least twice a day, and carefully washed with boiling 
water. 

"Great care should be taken by consimiptives to prevent their 
hands, face, and clothing from becoming soiled with the matter 
coughed up. If they do become thus soiled, they should be at once 
washed with soap and hot water. Men with consumption should 
wear no beards at all, or only closely cut mustaches. When con- 
simiptives are away from home, the matter coughed up should be 
received in a pocket flask made for this purpose. If cloths must be 
used, they should be immediately burned on returning home. If 
handkerchiefs be used (worthless cloths, which can be at once burned, 
are far better), they should be boiled at least half an hour in water 
by themselves before being washed. When coughing or sneezing, 
small particles of spittle containing germs are expelled, so that con- 
sumptives should always hold a handkerchief or cloth before the 
mouth during these acts; otherwise, the use of cloths and handker- 
chiefs to receive the matter coughed up should be avoided as much 
as possible, because it readily dries on these, and becomes separated 
and scattered into the air. Hence, when possible, the matter should 
he received into cups or flasks. Paper cups are better than ordinary 
cups, as the former with their contents may be burned after being 
used. A pocket flask of glass, metal, or pasteboard is also a most 
convenient receptacle to spit in when away from home. Cheap and 
convenient forms of flasks and cups may be purchased at many drug 
stores. Patients too weak to use a cup should use moist rags, which 
should be at once burned. If cloths are used they should not be 
carried loose in the pocket, but in a waterproof receptacle (tobacco 
pouch), which should be frequently boiled. A consumptive should 
never swallow his expectoration. 

"A consumptive should have his own bed, and, if possible, his 
own room. The room should always have an abimdance of fresh air — 
the window should be open day and night. The patient's soiled 
wash-clothes and bed linen should be handled as little as possible 
when dry, but should be placed in water until ready for washing. 
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"If the matter coughed up be rendered harmless, a consumptive 
may frequently not only do his usual work without giving the dis- 
ease to others, but may also thus improve his own condition and 
increase his chances of getting welL 

'^Whenever a person is thought to be suffering from consumption^ 
the Department of Health should be notified and a medical inspector 
will call and examine the person to see if he has consumption, pro- 
viding he has no physician, and then, if necessary, will give proper 
directions as to treatment. 

''Booms which have been occupied by consumptives should be 
thoroughly cleaned, scrubbed, whitewashed, painted, or papered before 
they are again occupied. Carpets, rugs, bedding, etc., from rooms 
which have been occupied by consumptives, should be disinfected. 
Such articles, if the Department of Health be notified, will be sent 
for, disinfected, and returned to the owner free of charge, or, if 
he so desire, they will be destroyed. 

"WHEN CONSUMPTIVES MOVE THEY SHOULD NOTIFY THE DEPART- 
MENT OP HEALTH. 

"Conaumptivea are toamed against the many ividely advertieed 
imrea, specifica, and special methods of treatment of consumption. No 
owe can he eoopected from any kind of medicine or method, except the 
regularly accepted treatment, which depends upon pure air, an out* 
of -door Ufe, <md nourishing food. 

"Persons desiring additional information or assistance should 
apply to the Department of Health, Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York, or the Charity Organization Society, No. 105 
East Twenty-second Street." 

Bmallpow. Smallpox can be stamped out by vaccination and 
by separating those who have it from any who may be in danger of 
taking it. Cases of the disease are cared for at Riverside Hospital on 
North Brother Island, which has recently been put in good repair, 
with a number of special new provisions for the comfort of the 
inmates. There is a telephone system enabling persons anywhere in 
New York to communicate directly with friends on the island, and 
arrangements have been made for sending urgent telegrams to 
parents or other relatives without expense where they are unable 
to pay. 

The law requires parents to have their children vaccinated often 
enough to prevent their taking the disease.^ Free vaccination may 
be had by applying at the main office of the Department of Health, 
Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. The hours are from 9 a.m. to 
4 P.M. every week-day, except Saturday, when they are only until 
12 M. Vaccination is also given without charge at the branch office 

»N. T. San. Code, Sec. 147. 
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of the department, 68-70 Elm Street, and by the vaccinating corps 
of doctors, who make house-to-house visits for the purpose. The time 
of year when vaccination is performed makes no difference except 
that it is better not to have it done in the very hottest weather. 
Babies ought to be vaccinated before they are five months old, if 
possible, in order that they may be over the effects before teething 
begins. In the case of both children and adults it is important not 
to scratch or irritate the vaccinated arm in any way. If it becomes 
inflamed, it should be kept covered with a clean cloth soaked in 
moderately warm water. 

Scarlet Fever. Scarlet fever is one of the most easily commimi- 
cated diseases. The skin and its secretions are the parts which carry 
the infection, and as long as the patient is in what is known as the 
''peeling stage," the greatest possible care ought to be taken not to 
allow others to catch the disease. Unlike smallpox, scarlet fever is 
not a sickness for which hospital care is looked upon as absolutely 
necessary. There is a scarlet fever hospital on North Brother Island 
and the Willard Parker Hospital at Sixteenth Street and East River 
takes scarlet fever patients, but very often they are allowed to 
remain at home and the responsibility of caring for the sick and pro- 
tecting the well rests mainly upon the family. 

Diphtheria, Diphtheria is transmitted from one person to an- 
other by secretions from the throat or any objects which come in 
contact with these. If any person is found to have the disease, ap- 
plication should be made at once for the anti-toxin treatment for the 
patient and for any who have been exposed. The Board of Health 
gives this free of charge. Though the disease is not so communicable 
as scarlet fever or measles, it is sufficiently so to make it very im- 
portant that those who have it should be separated from others. 

Typhoid Fever. In typhoid fever the danger of infection is from 
the discharges of the patient. The doctor's orders should be strictly 
followed in regard to the disposal of these. In an epidemic of typhoid 
fever all milk and water used for drinking purposes and water used 
for washing dishes or cooking should be boiled. 

Chickenpoof <md Measles. Chickenpox and measles are so com- 
mon as to be considered of no importance, but either may have 
serious consequences if not properly treated. Care should be taken 
that the patient does not catch cold during the course of the dis- 
ease, and in the case of measles for two weeks after the sickness 
seems to be over. 

Contagious Eye Diseases. Contagious eye diseases are very com- 
mon in New York and should not be neglected. Any one showing 
symptoms of eye trouble ought to be taken to a dispensary. Many 
of the cases can be cured very easily in the beginning, but are hard 
to treat successfully if they have been allowed to continue for a 
long time. The trouble often spreads from one child to another and 
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through the entire family, if care is not taken. The one who has the 
disease should not use the same towel with others, and after rubbing 
the eyes should not be allowed to touch any other object until the 
hands have been thoroughly washed. 



CARE OP CHILDREN. 
Care of Babies. The Department of Health publishes a circular, 
giving information in regard to the care of babies and young children 
as follows: ^, 

''Cabe of Infants and Young Children. 

"Clothing. During the very hot days, the babies should wear a 
napkin, thin gauze shirt, and thin muslin slip; an abdominal binder 
made of thin flannel should be worn imtil the child is six months of 
age. After this age the binder is not necessary. 

"Bathing. Every child should have one tub bath daily. On 
very warm days from two to four general spongings with cool salt 
water (one teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water) will greatly aid 
to the child's comfort. 

"Fresh Air. Fresh air is of vital importance. Leave' the win- ^ 

dows open. Keep the child in the open air when possible. Avoid the 
sun on hot days. Select the shady side of the street and the shade 
in the parks and recreation piers. 

"Sleep. Sleep is very necessary for growing children. A noon- 
day nap of at least two hours is advisable up to the age of four, 
and should be insisted upon until the child is one year of age. The 
child should also have at least six hours of iminterrupted sleep at • 

night. 

"Soiled Napkins. Soiled napkins should be placed in some cov- 
ered receptacle, covered with water and washed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

"Breast Feeding. The mother should wash the nipple with plain, 
cold boiled water before and after each nursing. She should be very 
careful as to diet and habits of life. The bowels should move once 
a day. Constipation in the mother produces pain in the child. 
There should be three plain, well-cooked meals daily, consisting of 
milk, meat, vegetables, and cereals. Beer and tea are always harm- 
ful. A large quantity (a couple of pints or more daily) of either 
is positively dangerous. 

"From Birth to Third Month. The baby should be nursed every 
two or two and a quarter hours during the day. There should not 
be more than nine nursings in twenty-four hours. A nursing should 
not last more than fifteen minutes. 4 
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"Third to Siofth Month, • Nursings should be at three-hour inter- 
vals during the day; seven or eight nursings in twenty-four hours. 

"8wth to Ninth Month. The child now takes a larger quantity 
at each feeding, and should be nursed at three or three and one-half 
hour intervals; six nursings in twenty-four hours. 

"Ninth to Twelfth Month, The nursings should be at three and 
one-half hour intervals; five nursings in twenty-four hours. 

"Bottle Feeding, The bottle should be first thoroughly washed 
with cold water, then cleansed with borax and hot water (teaspoon- 
ful of borax to a pint of water) and boiled before using. The nipple 
should be turned inside out, scrubbed with a brush, using borax water. 
The brush should be used for no other purpose. There should be 
enough bottles with nipples for a full day's feeding. The bottles 
should be put upside down on a shelf, and nipples should rest in 
plain boiled water until wanted. 

"TJee only "bottled milk which is delivered every morning. From 
a fresh quart bottle of milk, carefully pour off the amoimt of top 
milk directed in the table below, taMng as much of the cream as 
possible. Place this with the sugar and barley water, or boiled 
water, in a clean jar or agate-ware pail; place the jar or pail in a 
larger pail containing four or five inches of water; place this on the 
stove, and allow the water surroimding the milk to boil for ten 
minutes; remove from the stove and allow to stand for ten minutes; 
then place in cold water so as to allow it to cool quickly. This is 
the whole day's milk supply for the baby. Keep this covered in the 
ice-box and fill the baby's bottles (which had been previously cleaned) 
as needed. The feeding hours are the same as in breast feeding. 

"Milk, specially prepared for babies, may be procured at the 
Straus Milk Depots. 

"Straus Milk Depots (Summer of 1903). 

151 Avenue G, 45 Monroe Street, 

241 East Fifty-ninth Street, 235 West Sixtieth Street, 

Educational Alliance Roof 197 East Broadway. 

Garden, 

I 

Recreation Piers: Parka: 

East Third Street, Battery Park, 

West Fiftieth Street, City Hall Park, 

East Twenty-fourth Street, Tompkins Park, 

Barrow Street, Central Park, near Arsenal, 

East 112th Street, 

And at the Pla/ygrownds of the Following Public Schools: 

Grand and Essex Streets, Suffolk and Rivington Streets, 

116 Henry Street. 
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The winter depots for the distributiqn of pasteurized milk are as 
follows: 



161 Avenue C, 
45 Munroe Street, 



241 East Fifiy-ninth Street, 
235 West Sixtieth Street. 



''Children of the same age vary greatly as to the strength and 
amount of food required. For the average baby, the following mix- 
tures will be found suitable. A mixture, when prepared, should be 
placed in a covered glass fruit jar. and kept on the ice: 



"Fob a Child Uin)EB Thbeb Months of Acs. 



Quantity for Each Feeding 
At birth, % to 1% ounces. 

1 month, 2 to 2% ounces. 

2 month, 3 to 3% ounces. 

3 months, 3 to 4 ounces. 



Miature: 
9 ounces of milk from top of 

bottle. 
27 ounces of boiled water. 
6% heaping teaspoonfuls of 

granulated or milk sugar. 
Feed every 2% hours during day, 
beginning at A.M., and giving 
last feeding at midnight. (Nine 
feedings in 24 hours.) 
(One-half pint equals 8 oimces; two tablespoons equal 1 ounce.) 
"From Thibd to Sixth MoirrH. 



Quantity for Each 

4 months, 5 oimces. 

5 months, 5% oimces. 

6 months, 6 ounces. 



Miature: 

16 ounces of milk from top of 
bottle. 

27 ounces of barley water. 

6% heaping teaspoonfuls of 
granulated or milk susar. 

Feed every three hours during the 
day, beginning at 6 A.M., and 
giving last feeding at midnight. 
(Seven feedings in 24 hours.) 

The barley water is prepared by 
boiling an even tablespoonful of 
Robinson's barley flour in one 
pint of water for twenty min- 
utes. Strain and add boiled 
water to make one pint. 



"From Sixth to Ninth Month. 



Quantity for Each Feeding: 

7 months, 6% ounces. 

8 months, 7 ounces. 

9 months, 7% ounces. 



Misrtwre: 

24 ounces milk from top of bottle. 

24 ounces barley water. 

6 heaping teaspoonfuls of granu- 
lated or milk sugar. 

Feed at three-hour intervals. (Six 
feedings in 24 hours.) 
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"Fbom NnvTH TO Twelfth Month. 

Quantity for Each Feeding: Uimtwre: 

10 months, 8 ounces. 35 ounces of milk from top of bot- 

tle. 

11 months, 8^ ounces. 10 ounces barley water. 

12 months, 9 ounces. 6 heaping teaspoonfuls of granu- 

lated or milk sugar. 
Feed at 3%-hour intervals. (Five 
feedings in 24 hours.) 

"Feeding after one year of age. All children should be weaned at 
the age of twelve months excepting in the middle of the hot weather, 
or imless otherwise ordered by a physician. Bottle-fed children, at 
this age, require more than milk, although this should still form 
the chief part of their food. During the second year children are 
almost invariably badly fed. Four meals a day should be given, 
selected from the following articles: Soft-boiled eggs, strained 
broths of beef, mutton, or chicken, with stale bread thrown in; stale 
bread or toast with butter or milk; oatmeal or hominy (each cooked 
three hours) and milk; com meal (cooked two hours) and milk; 
farina (cooked one hour) and milk. The milk used must be boiled. 

"Summer Diarrhoea, When the baby has loose, green passages, 
it means that the baby is sick and needs medical attention. The dis- 
ease is often mild at the beginning. There may be no fever, and the 
child show no sign of illness other than the diarrhcea. Such a baby 
often in a few hours becomes dangerously, if not fatally, ill. The 
simplest cases of vomiting and diarrhoea during the summer must 
never be neglected. A baby sick in this way should be given two 
teaspoonfuls of castor oil. Stop the milk at once. Give only barley 
water until the child can be taken to the family physician or dis- 
pensary, or send or telephone to the Health Department, Fifty-fifth 
Street and Sixth Avenue. (Tel., 1204 Columbus.)" 

Care of Children's Heads. When children are foimd to have 
unclean heads immediate treatment should be given. There are a 
number of simple remedies, any of which may be applied. One method 
is to rub larkspur (which can be bought at any druggist's) into the 
hair, letting it remain over night and using it two or three times, if 
necessary. A mixture of white precipitate and vaseline put on a 
comb, combed through the hair and allowed to stay all night is a 
very eflfective remedy. The precipitate is poisonous when taken 
internally and only a little should be used even on the scalp. 

Fresh Air and Exercise. Regular outdoor exercise and fresh air 
in the house are necessary for the health of babies and older children. 
Two hours' daily exercise will do more good than much medicine. 
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Colds may be prevented by careful wrapping up in bad weather. In 
the case of indoor ventilation, if there is dajager from draught of air 
(as on cold nights when the child's bed is near the window), a sim- 
ple method of protection is by using a window board. The board 
is cut so that its length is equal to the width of the window. The 
lower sash can be raised or the upper sash lowered and the window 
board fitted into the open space left, so that air will c<Hne in throu^ 
the space at the middle between the top and bottom sash, but there 
will be no direct draught. 



PROPER FOOD. 



The proper food for babies and very yoimg children has been 
already spoken of imder "Care of Children." For older boys and 
girls it must still be borne in mind that milk is food. Tea, coffee, 
and beer not only have no nourishment, but do positive harm by 
overstimulating. The bottled milk, which is delivered every morning, 
is the only kind which can be trusted for purity and wholesomeness. 
Some of the ordinary milk that is sold has been kept in unclean 
vessels, or is not perfectly sweet, or has had part of the cream taken 
off. This, however, is against the law,^ and whenever a dealer is 
found selling such milk, he should be reported to the Department of 
Health, which has special milk inspectors. Complaints of this kind 
should be sent to the headquarters of the Department, Fifty-fifth 
Street and Sixth Avenue. Impure or adulterated food of any kind 
should be reported in the same way. 

Children's diet should be simple, though with some variety. 
Nothing could be much more unwholesome than the bread and coffee, 
or tea, with sausages, fried meat, and pickles on which many children 
live. It is a safe rule that children should not be allowed to eat 
pork or fried food of any kind or to drink tea or coffee. Iced drinks 
and candy between meals are very injurious, as well as the slightly 
decayed fruit sometimes eaten in summer. 

As important as the kind of food is the way in which it is eaten. 
Meals should be at regular hours and should not be hurried. There 
should be no eating between meals. Sending children out with five 
or ten cents to buy something to eat in the middle of the day instead 
of providing them with a regular meal is ruinous to their digestions. 



SANITARY CONDITION OP HOUSES. 

Regulations of the Tenement House Lwvo, The Tenement House 
Act applies to all three-family houses. It requires that these build- 

^N. Y. San. Code, Sees. 62 and 63. 
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ingi be li^^ted and yentilated, be kept in a clean and healthful 
condition, and in good repair, and be protected against lire. 

This law is enforced bj the Tenement House Department, 61 
Irving Place, Telephone No. 5331 l8th Street Any tenant liying 
in a house occupied hy three or more families or containing not less 
than three apartments can send a complaint to the department if the 
house is not kept in the condition required hy law. The complaint 
will be treated as confidential and will have immediate attention. 

The substance of a few of the important provisions of the Tene- 
ment House Law is as follows: 

Every tenement house must have a fire-escape for each apart- 
ment, and no wooden floors may be allowed in these fire-escapes. 

Feed, hay, straw, excelsior, cotton, paper stock, feathers, or rags 
must not be stored or handled in tenements. 

If a bakery is maintained in a tenement house which is not 
fireproof throughout, the ceiling and walls of the bakery must have 
fireproof materials aroimd them and there must be no door, window, 
or other opening between this and the other parts of the house. 

No room in any tenement house may be used for living purposes 
unless it has a window on the street, or on a yard not less than four 
feet deep, or on a court or shaft not less than twenty-five feet square 
in area and open to the sky without roof or skylight. Except that a 
room may be occupied if it has a proper sash window or alcove open- 
ing into an adjoining room in the same apartment, which latter room 
opens directly on the street or upon a yard not less than four feet 
deep, or itself connects directly by a sash window or alcove opening 
with such an outer rocnn. 

In every tenement, fiat, or apartment house four stories high or 
over whenever a public hall^ on any floor is not light enough in 
the daytime for a person to be able to read in any part of it without 
the aid of artiflcial light, it must be provided with a window at the 
end, opening on the street or on a yard or court, or with glass panels 
in the doors, or with a fixed sash window imt in the partition. Where 
the public halls and stairs do not have windows opening directly to 
the street or yard, and in the opinion of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment are not sufficiently lighted, the owner can be compelled to keep 
a proper light burning all day in the hall near the stairs on each 
floor where it is necessary. In all tenement houses the owner is 
required to keep a light in the public halls near the stairs on the 
entrance floor and on the second floor above the entrance floor every 
night from sunset to simrise throughout the year, and on all the 
other floors of the house from sunset tmtil ten o'clock in the evening. 

^A public hall Is a hall or passageway which Is not actually inside an apart- 
ment. Many halls used by two families in common are shut off from the central 
stair hall by a door and are often Incorrectly called private halls. 
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There must be a ventilatiiig skylight in the roof oyer each etair- 
welL 

No room in a basement or cellar may be ocenpied for living 
purposes, unless it is at least seven feet high in every part from the 
floor to the ceiling and the ceiling is at least two feet above the 
surface of the street or ground outside. Every such room must 
have a window which opens readily for ventilation, and must be light 
and be well drained and dry. 

Cellar walls and ceilings must be whitewashed or painted a 
light color. 

The floors and walls underneath and around sinks are required 
to be kept in good condition. 

Whenever a sewer connection is x>ossible, school sinks must be 
removed and replaced by water closets. 

All parts of the house must be kept in good repair and the roof 
so as not to leak. 

Water must be supplied on every floor occupied by one or more 
families. 

Every part of the house and also of the yards, courts, areas, and 
alleys belonging to it must be kept clean. 

The owner must provide proper garbage and ash cans. 

No horse, cow, calf, sheep, pig, or goat may be kept in the house 
or on the premises.^ 

Whenever there are more than eight families in any house In 
which the owner does not live, there must be a janitor, or house- 
keeper, or other responsible person to live in the house and be in 
charge, if the Tenement House Department requires it. 

No room in any tenement house may be so overcrowded that 
there shall be less than four hundred cubic feet of air for each grown 
person and two hundred for each child under twelve occupying the 
room. 

Besides its sanitary provisions, the Tenement House Law con- 
tains important regulations as to moral conditions. A prostitute in 
a tenement house is to be sent to the county jail upon conviction. If 
the owner of the tenement knows that it is used as a house of prosti- 
tution and does not put a stop to such use, a penalty of one thousand 
dollars may be imposed. 

Duties of the Housekeeper and Tenants. For keeping the regu- 
lations of the Tenement House Law given above, the owner is respon- 

*■ Outside the Are limits horses are permitted on the premises 
under certain conditions. 
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Bible, but no owner can keep a building in proper condition, unleni 
the housekeeper and tenants exercise care. There are a few simple 
rules, the following of which will greatly lessen the danger from 
disease in any house. 

All sinks, wash-tubs, and other plumbing fixtures should be 
kept clean by flushing them often vnth. plenty of water. Unused 
fixtures especially should be flushed from time to time to prevent 
the drying up of the water in the traps, which serves as a stopper 
to keep sewer gas from entering the rooms. The woodwork beneath 
and around them ought to be frequently and thoroughly scrubbed with 
a solution made of one ounce of common washing soda and twelve, 
quarts of hot water and soap. If there is any odor from the flxtures, 
they should be disinfected with the carbolic solution spoken of on 
page 8, or instead of this may be used the chlorinated lime solution, 
which is made with six oimces of fresh chloride of lime and one gal- 
lon of water. This must be thoroughly mixed and ought to be pre- 
pared at least one hour before using. 

If there is a musty odor about cellars, the floors should be 
sprinkled with fresh, dry chloride of lime. 

Air-shafts should be kept clean. To prevent the throwing down 
of garbage and rubbish, it is well to put wire netting outside the 
windows opening on shafts. Care should be taken that the refuse 
which sometimes accumulates at the bottoms of dumb-waiter shafts 
is removed. 

Hydrant sinks in yards and all vessels for garbage ought to be 
cleaned every day. 

In the ordinary cleaning of rooms and halls it is important to 
stir the dust as little as possible, as this is often full of disease 
germs. It is a good plan to sprinkle the floors before sweeping and 
to dust with a £unp cloth, never with a feather-duster. 

All rooms in the house and particularly bedrooms, should be 
thoroughly ventilated with plenty of fresh air. The air in occupied 
rooms in winter or summer becomes actually poisonous if not changed 
often enough. It is especially necessary to keep windows open at 
night. 



CLEANLINESS OP STBEETS AND PUBLIC PLACES. 

Keeping Bubtiah off the Streets. Throwing any fllthy matter or 
allowing any to run upon a street or public place is forbidden by 
the New York Sanitary Code,^ and an ordinance of the Board of 
Aldermen prohibits depositing rubbish or dirt either in the middle of 
the street or on the sidewalk.' Spitting on the sidewalk is a mis- 
demeanor. It is also against the law for any one not authorized for 

> N. Y. San. Code, Sees. 100-108. 

* "An ordinance resrulatlng the cleaning of streets and sidewalks," 
etc. 
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tlie purpose to disturb ashes, garbage, or refuse placed in front of 
buildings for removal by the Street Cleaning Department.^ 

Snow Cleaning. The owner or other person in charge of a 
house on a street where the sidewalk is paved, is required to remove 
the snow from both the sidewalk and the gutter within four hours 
from the time when the storm stopped, not counting the hours f nmi 
nine o'clock at night till seven in the morning, except that the re- 
moval must be made before the snow has been taken away from the 
middle of the street. 

In case snow and ice is frozen so hard that it cannot be cleared 
off without injury to the pavement, the owner or other person in 
charge must have the part in front of the house strewn with ashes, 
sawdust, or other suitable material until the weather permits it to be 
cleared.' 

Preventing the Falling of Duet and Aehee into the Streeta. 
Beating mats or carpets, sifting ashes, or shaking hair or feathers 
where the particles will fly into a street or public place or any un- 
occupied premises is forbidden.' 

Removal of Dead Animdla. Dead animals should not be allowed 
to lie in the streets, or in vacant lots, or yards, or areas. When one 
is found, the Offal Dock, Telephone No. 69 38th Street, should be noti- 
fied. The police are supposed to do this when a case comes to their 
notice, but are sometimes lax. 

»N. T. San. Code, Sec. 109. 

' "An ordinance resrulating the cleaning of streets and sidewalks/' 

*» N. T. San. Code, Sec. 118. 



SAVINGS. 



PENNY PROVIDENT STAMP STATIONS. 

At any of the stations of the Penny Provident Fund sums of 
from one cent upward can be deposited. These are receipted for by 
stamps attached to a book. The depositor keeps the book and thus 
has a record of the exact amount of nis sayings. No interest is paid, 
but the system encourages the saving of sums of money too smidl to 
be received in a bank, which might otherwise be thrown away in 
useless expenditures. The money can be drawn out at any time by 
giving a week's notice. 

The stations arranged according to the part of town in which 
they are located, are as follows: 

Below Canal and Butgebs Stbeets. 

Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt Street. 
Church of The Sea and Land, 61 Henry Street. 
Fairchild Bros.*& Foster, Washington and Laight Streets. 
First District of the Charity Organization Society, 9 Chambers 
Street. 

Hamilton House, 15 Hamilton Street. 

Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 48 Henry Street. 

St. Paid's Chapel, 29 Vesey Street. 

Simshine Settlement, 60 Baxter Street. 

Fboh Canal and Butgebs Stbeets to Tenth Stbeet on the 
East Side. 

Alfred Coming Clark Neighborhood House, 283 Bivington Street. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 4, 
34 Willet Street. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 6, 
259 East Fourth Street. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 10, 
125 Lewis Street. 

Brightside Day Nursery, 89 Cannon Street. 

Church of the Holy Cross, Avenue C and Fourth Street. 

College Settlement, 95 Bivington Street. 

Comrades, 226 Henry Street. 
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Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson Street. > 

Emanuel Home Circle, 107 Ludlow Street. 
Enterprise Club, 58 St. Mark's Place. 
God's Providence Mission, 330 Broome Street. 
Gospel Settlement, 211 Clinton Street. 
Hebrew Technical School, 267 Henry Street. 
Henry Street Settlement, 268 Heniy Street. 
Jewish Sewing School, 120 Columbia Street. 
Madison Street, 310 Madison Street. 
Middle Dutch Ohurch, 50 Seventh Street. 

Olivet Chapel, 63 Second Street. * 

Public School No. 71, P. D., 186 Seventh Street. r^ 

Public School No. 75, P. D., 26 Norfolk Street. ^^ 

St. Augustine's Chapel, 109 East Houston Street. 
St. Mark's Chapel, 288 East Tenth Street. 

St. Mark's Girls' Guild, 288 East Tenth Street. ' 

The Lily Club, 146 Clinton Street. 
University Settlement Society, 184 Eldridse Street. 
Young Men's Christian Association (Second Avenue Branch), 142 
Second Avenue. 

Young Women's Settlement, 147 Avenue B. 

Fbom Canal to Tenth Stbeet on the West Side. 

V 

Alexander Chapel, 9 King Street. 

Bethlehem Chapel, 196 Bleecker Street. 

Broome Street Tabernacle, 395 Broome Street. 

Catholic Boys' Association, 62 South Washington Square. 

Doe ye Nexte Thynge Society, 18 Leroy Street. 

Girls' Endeavor Society, 69 Morton Street. 

Greenwich House, 26 Jones Street. 

Jewell Day Nursery, 20 Macdougal Street. ^^ 

Judson Memorial Baptist Church, South Washington Square. ^*^ 

Neighborhood House, 239 Spring Street. 

St. Clement's Sewing School, 108 West Third Street. 

Schenk and Schlichte's Box Factory, 24 Jones Street. ^ 

Richmond Hill House, 28 Macdougal Street. 

St. Joseph's Parochial School, Washington Place. 

San Salvatore, 40 Bleecker Street. 

Stokes' Settlement, 149 Mulberry Street. 

Tapley, Mrs. J. P., 64 Clinton Place. * 



Fbom Tenth to Thirtieth Street on the East Side. 

Boys' Free Reading Room, 114 University Place. 
Calvary Chapel, 220 East Twenty-third Street. 
Calvary House, 336 East Twenty-second Street. 
Central, 101 East Twenty-second Street. 

Children's Aid Society, Avenue B Evening School, 637 East 
Sixteenth Street. 
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Children's Aid Society, Ayenue B CIem for Crippled Children, 
537 East Sixteenth Street. 

Christ Church, 406 East Nineteenth Street 

Eleventh Street Boys' Club, 646 East Eleventh Street. 

Grace Parish, 416 East Thirteenth Street. 

Grace Parish Benevolent Society, 416 East lliirteenth Street. 

Industrial Classes (Wayside Day Nursery), 216 East Twentieth 
Street 

Ivy Club, 244 West Twenty-sixth Street 

O'Neill ft Co., 329 Sixth Avenue. 

Romeyn Chapel, 420 East Fourteenth Street. 

Rose Hill M. E. Church, 210 East Twenty-seventh Street. 

St George's Church, 200 East Sixteenth Street 

St. George's Girls' Friendly Society, 209 East Sixteenth Street 

Fboh Teztth to T mirriETH Stbibt on the West Side. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 3, 
326 West Twenty-sixth Street. 

Central Metropolitan Temple, 60 Seventh Avenue. 

Chapel of the Comforter, 10 Horatio Street. 

Children's Guild, 252 West Twenty-sixth Street. 

Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street. 

Manhattan Trade School, 233 West Fourteenth Street. 

Muhlenburg, 49 West Twentieth Street. 

Public School No. 16, M. D., 208 West Thirteenth Street 

Rogers' Chapel, 204 West Eighteenth Street. 

St Ann's, 224 Waverly Place. 

St. Peter's Church, 342 West Twentieth Street. 

Simpson Crawford Co., Niaeteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 

Stem Bros., 37 West Twenty-third Street. 

Trinity Chapel Mothers' Meeting, 15 West Twenty-fifth Street. 

West Side Juvenile Club, 454 West Fourteenth Street. 

Fboh Thibtieth to Fiftieth Stbebt on the East Side. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 2, 418 
West Forty-first Street. 

Church of the Epiphany, Thirty-fifth Street and Lexington Ave. 

Church of the Heavenly Rest, 561 Fifth Avenue. 

Emanuel Sisterhood Mission School, Forty-third Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

Floating Hospital of St John's Guild, 501 Fifth Avenue. 

Incarnation Chapel, 240 East Thirty-first Street. 

Incarnation Chapel Boys' Club, 240 East Thirty-first Street. 

Kips Bay, 248 East Thirty-fourth Street. 

Madison Square Church House, 432 Third Avenue. 

Phelps Settlement, 314 East Thirty-fifth Street. 

Presentation Day Nursery, 317 East Thirty-third Street. 

Prospect Hni Club, 113 East Forty-fifth Street 

St Bartholomew's Parish House, 209 East Forty-second Street. 
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Seventh Disiriet of the Charitj Organization Sodetj, 206 East 
Fiftieth Street. 

Smmyside Day Nursery, 51 Prospeet Place. 
Virginia Day Nursery, 293 East Thirty-seoond Street. 
Warren Goddard House, 248 East Thirty-fourth Street 

Fbom Thibtieth to Fiftieth Stbebt on the West Side. 

Bethany Church, Tenth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 
Brick Church Branch School, 228 West Thirty-fifth Street. 
Children's Club, 361 West Thirty-fourth Street. 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 139 West Forty-sixth Street. 
Hartley House, 416 West 46th Street. 

Hartley House (Barnard Branch), 415 West Forty-sixth Street. 
Knox Memorial Chapel, 405 West Forty-first Street. 
Macy ft Co., R. H., Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. 
New York Colored Mission, 135 West Thirtieth Street. 
St. Chrysostom's Chapel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
St. Cornelius' Church, Forty-sixth Street, Ninth and Tenth Aves. 
Second Reformed Presbyterian Church, 229 West Thirty-ninth 
Street. 

Sunshme Savings Bank, 484 Eleventh Avenue. 

West Side Settlement, 460 West Forty-fourth Street. 

Wilkes' Dispensary (St. Mary's Free Hospital), 435 Ninth Ave. 



Fbom Fiftieth to Seventieth Stbebt on the East Side. 

Art Workers' Club, 11 East Fifty-ninth Street. 

Bethany Day Nurseiy, 402 East Sixtieth Street. 

Bethany Memorial Chapel, Sixtieth Street and First Avenue. 

Bloomingdale Bros., Fifty-ninth Street and Third Avenue. 

Boys' Club, Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 163 East Sixty-fifth 
Street. 

Bo3rs' Club, St. Thomas' Chapel, 230 East Sixtieth Street. 

Brevoort Hall, 154 East Fifty-fourth Street. 

First Reformed Episcopal Church, Fifty-fifth Street and Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Industrial School (St. Thomas' Chapel), 230 East Sixtieth Street. 

Manhattan Working Girls' Society, 440 East Fifty-seventh Street. 

Pansy Club, 240 East Sixtieth Street. 

Yoimg People's Association, 1149 First Avenue. 

Fbom Fiftieth to Seventieth Street on the West Side. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 8, 
414 West Fifty-fourth Street. 

Brearly School, 653 West Fifty-third Street. 

Calvary Baptist Branch, Sixty-eighth Street and Broadway. 

Ethical Culture School, 109 West Fifty-fourth Street. 
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Free School for Ruptured and Crippled GMldren, 434 West Fifty- 
seyenth Street. 

Hackly Branch, 242 West Sixtieth Street 

Paulist Social Settlement, Fifty-ninth Street and Tenth Avenue. 

Riverside Association, 269 West Sixty-ninth Street. 

Vermilye Chapel, 416 West Fifty-fourth Street. 

West Side Neighborhood House, 501 West Fiftieth Street. 

Zion and St. Timothy's Church, 333 West Fifty-sixth Street. 

From Seventieth to Ninetieth Street on the East Side. 

East Side House Settlement, Seventy-sixth Street and East River. 

Normal College Alumne Settlement, 446 East Seventy-second 
Street. 

Nurses' Settlement (Yorkville Branch), 312 East Seventy-eighth 
Street. 

Public School No. 77, F. D., First Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street. 

Working Girls' Friendly Club, 223 East Seventy-ninth Street. 

Fbom Seventieth to Ninetieth Street on the West Side. 

All Angels' Church, West End Avenue and Eighty-first Street. 

Christ Church, Seventy-first Street and Broadway. 

St. Matthew's Girls' Friendly Society, West Eighty-fourth Street. 

From Ninetieth to One Hundred and Tenth Street on the 
East Side. 

American Female Guardian Society Industrial School No. 11, 
243 East 103d Street. 

Union Settlement, 37 East 104th Street. 

Young Men's Hebrew Association, Ninety-second Street and 
Lexington Avenue. 

From Ninetieth to One Hundred and Tenth Street on the 
West Side. 

Hope Club, 104th Street and Broadway. 

St. Michael's Church, Ninety-ninth Street and Amsterdam Ave. 

From One Hundred and Tenth Street North. 

Frank Bottome Memorial (King's Daughters' Settlement), 216 
East 128th Street 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 138th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 

Public School No. 103, C. D., 119th Street and Madison Avenue. 

Puritan Chapel, 25 East 125th Street. 

St. Andrew's, 127th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Sheltering Arms, 504 West 129th Street. 

Young Women's Christian Association (East Side House), 321 
East 116th Street. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 

When money is placed in a savings bank, not only is the original 
Slim ready for need, but it also brings in interest, usually at the rate 
of four cents on the dollar for each year that it is allowed to remain 
in the bank. If one saves a small amount each day, it takes only a 
short time to provide a comfortable sum for sickness or the proverbial 
rainy day. The table below shows what can be done in this way. 

Deposited. Interest. Total. 

10 cts. each working day for 6 years.. $156.60 $14.85 $171.34 

20 cts. each working day for 5 years.. 313.00 29.68 342.68 

25 cts. each working day for 5 years.. 391.25 37.10 428.35 

30 cts. each working day for 5 years. . 469.50 44.52 514.02 

50 cts. each working day for 5 years.. 782.25 74.20 856.70 

$1 each working day for 5 years 1,565.00 148.40 1,713.40 

There are savings banks throughout the whole of New York. 
The following list will enable any person to choose one in a con- 
venient part of town. Banks are closed on Saturday afternoons ; the 
hours apart from this are given below. 

American, 501 Fifth Avenue. Hours, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Mondays from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Bank for Savings, 280 Fourth Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Mondays to 6 p.m. 

Bowery, 124 Bowery. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Citizens', 58 Bowery. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Dollar, 2808 Third Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday, 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 

Dry Dock, 343 Bowery. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

East Eiver Savings Institution, 3 Chambers Street. Hours, 10 
A.M. to 3 P.M. 

Emigrant Industrial, 51 Chambers Street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 
4 P.M. 

Empire City, 231 West 125th Street. Hours, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and on Mondays and Saturdays also 7 to 9 p.m. 

Franklin, 656 Eighth Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on 
Mondays also 6 to 8 p.m. 

German, 100 East Fourteenth Street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and on Mondays to 8 p.m. 

Greenwich, 248 Sixth Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Harlem, 2279 Third Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on 
Mondays also 6 to 8 p.m. 

Irving Savings Institution, 115 Chambers Street* Hours, 10 a.m. 
to 3 P.M. 

Italian, 48 Spring Street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on Mon- 
days and Saturdays also 7 to 9 p.m. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, 644 Broadway. Hours, 10 a.m. 
to 4 P.M. 

Metropolitan, 1 Third Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on 
Mondays also 6 to 7 p.m. 
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New York, 81 Eighth Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on 
Mondays also 6 to 7 p.m. 

North River, 266 West Thirty-fourth Street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 
3 P.M., and on Mondays also 6 to 8 p.m. 

Siegel Cooper Co., Sixth Avenue, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets. Hours, 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

Union Dime, 54 West Thirty-second Street. Hours, 10 a.m. to 
3 P.M., on Mondays to 7 p.m. 

United States, 606 Madison Avenue. Hours, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Saturdays also 7 to 9 p.m. 

Washington, 1939 Broadway, Cor. Sixty-fifth Street. Hours, 9 
A.M. to 3 P.M., and on Mondays and Saturdays also 6 to 8 p.m. 

West Side, 112 Sixth Avenue. Hours, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., and on 
Mondays and Saturdays also*6 to 8 p.m. 



WHAT THE LAW IS. 



IN REGARD TO '^DISPOSSESS." 

The principal causes for which tenants are dispossessed in New 
York are not paying the rent, keeping disreputable houses, carrying 
on any unlawful business, or continuing in possession of the premises 
after the expiration of the lease. 

In the first case; that is, for non-payment of rent, before going 
to court, the landlord, agent or lessor must either make a demand 
for the rent or else give three days' notice in writing to the tenants 
to pay the rent or to leave the premises.^ 

Where the complaint is that the tenants keep a disreputable 
house, any owner or tenant in the neighborhood may serve on the 
landlord or agent of the house a written notice requiring him to 
apply to court for the dispossession of the persons complained of. If 
the landlord or agent does not do this, the person who gave the notice 
may go to court himself to have the tenants evicted.' 

Carrying on unlawful business includes among other things keep- 
ing a sweatshop without a license or not in the condition the law 
requires," as explained in the chapter on sweatshops. 

After application is made to court to dispossess a tenant for any 
of the reasons just given, the judge sends a notice to the tenant that 
he must move out or else appear in court on a day appointed in the 
notice, which must be a day not less than three nor more than five 
after the notice is issued, to show cause for not doing so.* If the 
tenant does not wish to leave, he can go to court at that time. If it 
is a question of rent and he is able to pay the money due and the costs 
of the proceeding, or to give security for payment within ten days, 
he can settle the matter in this way." If he has no money and cannot 
give security to pay within the given time, he can usually obtain a 
stay of a few days before the final warrant is executed in order that 
he may make some provision to go elsewhere. 

If the complaint is because of a disorderly house and the case 
is proved, the judge must order the tenants dispossessed. He has 
no authority to settle the matter in any other way. 

At the expiration of the term of the lease a landlord may remove 
a tenant whom he does not want by refusing to renew the lease. 

1 Code of Civil Procedure, Sees. 2231 and 2238. 

«Id.. Sec. 2237. 

•Labor Law, Sec. 105. 

* Code of Civil Procedure, Sec. 2238. 

"Id., Sec. 2264. 
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Where the tenant thus continues in possession of premises withont the 
permission of the landlord, the latter may get an order from a 
judge, if he sees fit to issue it, requiring the tenant to move 
out or to attend before the judge the same day that the order is issued 
at any time between noon and six o'clock in the afternoon. In New 
York City, however, a monthly tenant cannot be dispossessed for con- 
tinuing in possession of premises (except his lease expires on May 
1st) unless at least five days before the term of his lease comes to an 
end the landlord serves a written notice on him that he chooses to 
have him leave the premises and that imless he does so leave on or 
before the last day proceedings to dispossess him will be begun.^ 

Where any dispossess case is decided against the tenant, the judge 
gives a warrant to a sheriff, constable, or marshal, who goes to the 
house and evicts the tenant. This cannot be done at any time except 
between sunrise and sunset.' 



DESERTION AND NON-SUPPORT. 

Deserting a child under six years old is a felony punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than seven years.* Any man who aban- 
dons his wife or children without proper support, or who neglects 
to provide for them according to his means is guilty of a misdemeanor.* 
Upon complaint on oath to a justice of the peace or police justice, 
or to the mayor, recorder, city judge, or judge of the general sessions 
against any one for this reason, the magistrate must issue an order 
for the arrest of the person complained of." 

If the magistrate is satisfied from the confession of the accused 
person or from competent evidence that he is guilty of the desertion 
or failure to support, he may require him to give a written guaranty 
with one or more securities, stating that he will provide for his 
wife and children and prevent their becoming a public charge within 
a year; or that the sureties will pay the sum mention^ in the 
guaranty, which must be fixed by the magistrate.* 

If the defendant gives the guaranty, he must be discharged. But 
if he does not give it, the magistrate must convict him as a dis- 
orderly person* and must commit him to the city prison or peni- 
tentiary for not more than six months at hard labor or until he gives 
the guaranty.* 

USURY. ^- 

Six per cent, is the legal rate of interest for banks and bankers 
in New York. More than this is usury. If a bank Imowingly takes 
over six per cent, it forfeits the right to any of the interest due or 
agreed upon on the loan. 

» Laws of 1889, Ch. 357. 

* Code of Civil Procedure, Sees. 2251 and 2252. 

•Penal Code, Sec. 287. 

«Code of Criminal Procedure, Sec. 899. 

•Id., Sec. 900. 

•Code of Criminal Procedure, Sec. 901. 

»Id.. Sec. 902. 

•Id.. Sec. 903. 
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Where a greater rate of interest than six per cent, has been 
paid, the person who made the payment may recover twice the 
amount from the bank or private banker, if an action is brought 
within two years from the time when the excess interest was taken.^ 

The general law in regard to interest and usury states that no 
person or corporation shall charge more than six per cent, interest 
on a loan, and if any one pays more than this, he may bring an 
action within one year and recover the amoimt paid in excess of six 
per cent.' If he falls to bring an action within one year, any over- 
seer of the poor may sue for the money within three years after the 
end of the one year. Before proceeding to bring action in a matter 
of this kind a private individual would do well to consult the Legal 
Aid Society or a similar responsible agency. The Legal Aid has 
offices at 239 Broadway, 3 State Street, 184 Eldridge Street, and 741 
Tenth Avenue, Ck)r. Fiftieth Street. 

All contracts for the payment of a greater rate of interest than 
six per cent, are void. 

No pawnbroker is allowed to ask or receive more interest than 
three per cent, per month for the first six months and two per cent, 
per month for each succeeding month on any loan not greater than 
one hundred dollars; or more than two per cent, per month for the 
first six months and one per cent, per month for each succeeding 
month on any loan of more than one himdred dollars." 



INSTALMENT SALES. 



According to the laws of New York, an article sold on the instal- 
ment plan belongs to the seller until the last payment, and a buyer 
who did not make his payments and failed to produce the article 
could formerly be sent to prison for a term of not more than three 
months. 

One case is said to have occurred in which a man who had paid 
$11.60 in instalments on a $12.60 suit of clothes, was arrested for 
the remaining $1, and when dismissed by the court was arrested 
again on a claim for costs to the amount of $17.60, and was taken to 
jail and released only through the efforts of the Legal Aid Sociel^. 

To do away with this state of affairs, the law was changed m 
1903 S and imprisonment is now forbidden in instalment cases where 
the debt is not more than $100. 



CHILD LABOR. 

New Child Labor Laws of 190S, In 1903 five new child labor 
laws' have been enacted, relating to school requirements, factory 

^Banking Law, Sec. 66. 

« Interest and usury, R. S., Pt. 2, Chap. 4, Tit. 8, Sees. 2-4, with 
amendments. 

■Laws of 1883, Chap. 339, Sec 7, "An act concemine pawn- 
brokers." 

« Laws of 1903, Chap. 166. 

*> Laws of 1903, Chaps. 459, 184, 265, 151, and 880. 
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employment, work in stores and other establishments, street trades, 
and penalties for falsifying employment certificates. These were to 
take effect at different times, but all by the first of October. 

School Law, The regulations as to school attendance will be 
found under "Compulsory Education Laws" on page 49. 

La/W8 08 to Child Labor in Factories, Stores, eto. These laws 
provide that no child under fourteen may work in any factory, store, 
business of&ce, telegraph of&ce, restaurant, hotel, apartment house, 
or as a delivery or messenger boy. No child between fourteen and 
sixteen shall be so employed unless an employment certificate shall 
have been filed in the of&ce of the employer at the place where the 
child is to work. 

Employment Certificates, The employment certificate is given by 
an of&cer of the Board of Health and may not be issued until he has 
seen, received, and filed (1) the child's school record, properly filled 
«ut and signed: (2) either a passport, or a copy of a birth certificate, 
baptismal certificate, or other religious record, showing the time and 
place of the child's birth; and (3) the sworn statement in writing of 
the parent or guardian or keeper of the child, giving the date and 
place of birth. This sworn statement of the parent is not necessary, 
however, if the copy of an of&cial birth certificate is presented. The 
of&cer must examine the child and before giving the certificate must 
sign and file in his of&ce a statement that the child can read and 
write easy sentences in English, and in his opinion is fourteen years 
old or more, and is as well developed as most children of its age, 
and is in good health and physically able to do the work it wishes to 
do. Every employment certificate must be signed in the presence of 
the of&cer who gives it by the child in whose name it is given and 
must contain information as to the color of the hair and eyes, the 
height, weight, etc., so that a certificate cannot be passed on from 
one child to another. 

School Records, The school record must be signed by the prin- 
cipal or head of the school which the child has attended and must 
be given, when asked for, to a child who has a right to it, or to the 
Board of Health. It must say that the child has been regularly to 
the public schools, or schools equivalent to them, or to the parochial 
schools for at least one hundred and thirty days during the school 
year before it reached the age of fourteen, or during the year before 
applying for the school record. It must say, too, that the child can 
read and write simple sentences in English, and during the one 
himdred and thirty days spoken of has been taught reading, spelling, 
writing, English grammar, and geography, and that it understands 
the principles of arithmetic up to and through fractions. The record 
must also give the name and address of the child as it is shown in the 
records of the school, and must give the name of the child's parent 
or guardian or custodian (by custodian is meant any person, organ- 
ization, or society which has charge of the child). 

Registry of Children Employed, Each person owning or man- 
aging a factory, store, or other establishment mentioned above and 
employing children, must keep in the of&ce of the establishment a 
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register of the names, birthplaces, ages, and addresses of the children 
under sixteen working there. 

When a child stops work in any place where his employment cer- 
tificate has been filed, the employer must give the certificate back to 
the child or to its parent, guardian, or custodian. 

Hours of Labor in Factories, In factories no one under eighteen 
may work before six in the morning or after nine in the evening. No 
child under sixteen may work more than nine hours in any one day. 
No one under eighteen may work more than ten hours in any day, 
except to make a shorter work-day on the last day of the week. 
Employees under eighteen may not work more than sixty hours in 
any week or more hours in any one week than will make an average 
of ten hours per day for the whole number of days so worked. A 
printed notice giving the number of hours per day required of such 
persons for each day of the week and the time when the work is to 
begin and end must be kept posted in a conspicuous place in each 
room where they are employed, and they may not begin work before 
the hours stated in the notice for beginning nor be kept at employment 
after the hours for ending. When an employee between sixteen and 
eighteen is to work in a factory more than ten hours in one day in 
order to make a shorter workday on Saturday, the Commissioner of 
Labor must be notified and a record of the overtime work must be 
kept in the office. 

Hours of Labor in Stores and Other Establishments, In stores, 
business offices, telegraph offices, restaurants, hotels, apartment 
houses, or in delivery or messenger service no child under sixteen may 
be employed more than fifty-four hours in any one week, or more 
than nine hours in any one day, or before seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, or after ten in the evening of any day. Not less than forty-five 
minutes must be allowed for the noonday meal of employees in such 
establishments. 

Running Elevators, No child under fifteen may operate any 
elevator in a factory and no one under eighteen may operate an ele- 
vator running at a speed of over two hundred feet a minute. 

Protection of Employees Operating Machinery, No boy under 
eighteen or woman under twenty-one may be allowed to clean ma- 
chinery while in motion. Children imder sixteen may not run or help 
to run dangerous machines of any kind. 

Employment at Metal Polishing, No boy under eighteen or girl 
of any age may be employed in any factory in operating or using 
any emery, tripoli, rouge, corundum, stone, carborundum, or any 
abrasive or emery polishing or buffing wheel, where articles of the 
baser metals or of iridium are manufactured. 

Employment in Basements, No child may work in the basement 
of any store without permission from the Board of Health. This per- 
mission will not be ^ven when the basement is not properly lighted 
and ventilated and is not in a healthful condition. 

Washrrooms and Toilet Accommodations in Stores, Suitable 
wash-rooms and toilet accommodations must be provided in or in con- 
nection with all stores where children are employed. 
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Newsboy Law. The Newsboy Law, which took effect September 
1, 1903, provides that no boy under ten years of age may sell 
papers, and boys between ten and fourteen may do so only until ten 
o'clock at night. No girl under sixteen may sell papers at any time. 

No boy who is or seems to be under fourteoi may sell papers 
imless he has a permit and badge, given to him by the district 
superintendent of the Board of Education on the application of his 
parent or guardian, or if he has neither, on application by his next 
friend who is an adult. The permit and badge may not be given until 
it has been proved to the officer who issues them that the boy is at 
least ten years old. 

The badge must be worn in such a way that it can be seen at 
all times when the child is selling papers. The permit and badge must 
be returned at the end of one year and must not be transferred to 
any other person by the child to whom they were given. Passing on 
either the badge or the permit is made difficult by the fact that the 
permit gives the color of the child's hair and eyes, the height, weight, 
etc., and the child's signature is on both badge and permit. 

Any child who disobeys any part of the regulations in regard to 
the sale of papers may be arrested and brought before a court or 
magistrate having authority to commit him to a reformatory or other 
institution and must be dealt with according to law. 

LoAJO as to Falsifying Employment Certificates. An act which 
took effect October 1, 1903, prescribes a penalty of not less than 
twenty nor more than one hundred dollars for the first time a false 
statement is knowingly made in applying for an employment certifi- 
cate, with a still greater punishment for tiie second and third offences. 

Prohibited Employments of Children, .The Penal Code makes it 
punishable by law for any one to employ a child or train him for 
exhibition as a rope or wire-walker, acrobat, wrestler, contortionist, 
horseback or bicycle rider, or to cause him to be engaged in begging, 
in gathering or picking rags, collecting cigar stumps, ^nes, or refuse 
from markets, in peddling or any wandering occupation, in concerts or 
theatrical exhibitions (except with the consent of the mayor), or in 
any unlawful, indecent, or dangerous exhibitions or practices. It is 
also a misdemeanor to exhibit an insane, idiotic, or deformed child. 

A person who sells liquor or tobacco in any of its forms to any 
child actually or apparently imdei^ the age of sixteen years or buys 
junk of children under sixteen is guilty of a misdemeanor. 



HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF ADULT LABOR.* 

Hours of Labor on Public Work. Eight hours is the legal day's 
work for all classes of mechanics and la1x)rers at employment by or 
for the city or State. Where the work is let out to a contractor the 

*For the labor laws, see the pamphlet compilation of the De- 

Sartment of Labor, entitled "The Labor Laws of New York Including 
le Enactments of 1902." For 1908 legislation, see June Bulletin of 
Department. 
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law requires that the State or city in making the contract shall 
stipulate that not more than eight hours be requ&ed of the employees. 

Hours of Lahor on Street-Car Lines and Elevated Roads. Ten 
consecutive hours' labor, including one-half hour for dinner, is a day's 
work in running the street cars and elevated trains. No employee 
of any corporation owning such a line may be allowed to work more 
than this time, except that in case of accident or unavoidable delay 
extra work may be done for extra pay. 

Hours of Lahor on Steam Railroads, Ten hours' work done 
within twelve consecutive hours is a legal day's labor on the st^un 
railroads, except where the mileage system is used. But this regu- 
lation does not apply to extra hours of work by conductors, engineers, 
firemen, and trainmen in case of accident or delay. For each hour's 
labor by such an employee over ten hours in any one day he must be 
given at least one-tenth more than his regular daily pay. No con- 
ductor, engineer, fireman, or trainman who has been at work for 
twenty-four hours in succession may go on duty again until he has 
had eight hours' rest. 

Hours of Labor in Brickyards. Ten hours, not including the 
necessary time for meals, is a day's work in malang bricks in brick- 
yards owned or managed by corporations. It is ill^al for corpora- 
tions to require their employees to work more than ten hours in a 
day or before seven in the morning imless the employees agree to it 
and are given extra pay for the extra time. 

Hours of Labor in Bakeries and Confectionery Establishments, 
No employee may work in a bakery or confectionery establishment 
more than sixty hours in any one week or more than ten hours in any 
one day except to make a shorter workday on the last day of the 
week. And no employee in such an establishment may work more 
hours in any week than will make an average of ten hours a day for 
the whole number of days of employment during the week. 

Hours of Labor for Drug Clerks, No drug clerk may be em- 
ployed more than seventy hours per week, except that he may work 
overtime one week in order to have shorter hours the next, provided 
that the whole number of hours for any two such weeks shall not be 
more than one hundred and thirty-six. The working hours each day 
must be consecutive, allowing one hour for each meal. Every em- 
ployee must have at least one day off in two weeks. 

Time Allowed for Meals, In every factory at least sixty minutes 
must be allowed for the noonday meal, unless the factory inspector 
permits a shorter time. If he does so, the permit must be in writing 
and conspicuously posted, in the main entrance of the factory. Where 
employees work overtime for more than one hour after six o'clock in 
the evening, they must be allowed at least twenty minutes for lunch 
before beginning to work overtime. 

Sunday Labor, All labor on Sunday is forbidden except works of 
charity or necessity, including whatever is needful for the good 
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order, health, or comfort of the commimity. But it is considered 
sufficient excuse for labor on Sunday if a person regularly keeps 
another day of the week and does not work on that day and if 
the Sunday labor was done in such a way as not to disturb other 
persons who keep the first day of the week. 

Food, except uncooked meat, may be sold on Sunday up to ten 
o'clock, and meals may be supplied at any time during the day. The 
sale of prepared tobacco, milk, ice and soda-water is permitted in 
any place where liquor is not kept. Fruit, flowers, confectionery, 
newspapers, drugs, medicines, and surgical appliances may also be 
sold in a quiet way. Barbers' shops may be kept open till one o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Hours of Labor for Women, In factories the law forbids the 
employment of women between nine o'clock at night and six o'clock 
in the morning; or for more than ten hours in any one day, except 
to make a shorter workday on the last day of the week; or for more 
than sixty hours in any week or more hours in one week than will 
make an average of ten hours per day for the whole number of days 
of employment during the week. A printed notice, giving the hours 
per day required of the women for each day of the week, must be kept 
posted in a conspicuous place in each room where they are employed, 
and they may not be allowed to work before or after these hours. 

When a woman is to work in a factory more than ten hours in 
a day in order to make a shorter workday on the last day of the 
week the Commissioner of Labor must be notified in writing and a 
record of the overtime work must be kept in the office of the factory. 

In stores no girl between sixteen and twenty-one may work 
more than ten hours in any one day unless for the purpose of making 
a shorter workday of some one day of the week. No such girl may 
work before seven in the morning or after ten in the evening of any 
day. This does not apply, however, to the employment of persons 
sixteen years old or over on Saturdays, if the total number of hours 
of work in a week is not more than sixty. Nor does it apply to 
employment between December 15th and New Year. 

Wages, Every manufacturing, mercantile, street railway, steam- 
boat, telegraph, telephone, and express company must pay its em- 
ployees in cash. Store money orders are not allowed as payment. 
Every corporation except those operating steam railroads must pay 
each employee weekly the wages earned by him up to a day not more 
than six days before the date of the payment. Every person or cor- 
poration operating a steam railway must on or before the twentieth 
of each month pay each employee the wages earned during the pre- 
ceding calendar month. 

Protection of Employees on Buildings. Employers are prohibited 
from furnishing imsafe scaffolding for workmen building, altering, 
repairing, or painting any house in the city. Scaffolding suspended 
from an overhead support more than twenty feet from the ground or 
floor must have a proper safety rail and be so fastened as €> prevent 
its swaying from the building. 
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Enclosure of Elevators and Eoisting Shafts. If the factory in- 
spector considers it necessary, elevators, hoisting shafts, or well 
holes in factories must be properly enclosed or guarded. 

Stairs and Doors in Factories. Proper hand-rails must be pro- 
vided on all stairways in factories and the stairs must be properly 
screened at the sides and bottom. The doors leading in or to the 
factory must not be locked during working hours. 

Protection of Employees Operating Machmery. All machinery 
of every kind must be properly guarded. When necessanr in the opin- 
ion of the factory inspector, the workrooms and the halls and stairs 
leading to them must be lighted. 

Fire'Esoa/pes. Every factory three stories or more in height 
must have such fire-escapes as the factory inspector may require. 

Air Space. No more employees may work in any room in a 
factory between the hours of six in the morning and six in the even- 
ing than will allow each one two hundred and fifty cubic feet of air 
space. Between six in the evening and six in the morning each em- 
ployee must have four himdred cubic feet of air space, unless 
otherwise provided by a special written permit from the factory 
inspector. 

Ventilation. The owner, agent, or lessee must provide proper 
ventilation for each workroom in a factory. 

Toilet Accommodations. Every factory must have suitable toilet 
accommodations kept in a dean and proper condition. 

Laundries, A shop, room, or building where one or more persons 
do public laimdry work for pay is legally a factory, and comes imder 
the factory laws. The law forbids doing any public laundry work in 
a room used as a sleeping or living room, and provides that all laun- 
dries must be kept clean and free from infection. This section does 
not apply to a woman doing custom laimdry work at home for a 
regular family trade. 

Bakeries. Bakeries must be properly ventilated and their plumb- 
ing and drainage must be in a sanitary condition. The rooms must 
be at least eight feet high and the walls must be plastered or 
wainscoted. Toilet accommodations must be provided apart from 
the bake-rooms. No bake-room or room where the baked bread» 
biscuit, etc., are kept may be used as a sleeping room. 

Accommodations for Employees in Stores. In stores proper wash- 
rooms and toilet accommodations must be supplied where women are 
employed, and if lunch rooms are provided they must not be next 
to the toilet rooms, unless special permission is granted by the Board 
of Health. Seats must be provided to the number of at least one to 
every three women employed in a store. They are also required for 
women in factories and for waitresses in hotels or restaurants. 
Women are not allowed to work in the basements of stores without 
permission from the Board of Health. 
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Violations of the Load, Disobedience of the law in regard to fae 
tories should be reported to the Bureau of Factory Inspection, 107 
East Thirty-first Street, stating the name of the employer, and the 
street and number of the place of employment, as well as describing 
the nature of the violation. If the regulations as to stores are not 
kept, the Board of Health should be notified in the same way at 
Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 



SWEATSHOPS.* 



The Labor Law states that no room or apartment in a tenement 
or dwelling house or in a building in the rear of a tenement or 
dwelling house may be used without a license to make, alter, mend, 
or finish in it any coats, vests, knee-pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, 
hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, dresses, waists, waist bands, 
underwear, neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, 
shirts, purses, feathers, artificial fiowers, cigarettes, cigars, or 
umbrellas. But this does not apply to working on collars, cuffs, 
shirts, or shirt waists that are made of cotton or linen and are 
laundered before they are offered for sale. 

Application for the license must be made to the factory inspector 
on a blank furnished by him. The New York office of the Bureau of 
Factory Inspection is at 107 East Thirty-first Street. 

If the license is given, the work-rooms must be kept in a clean 
and healiJiful condition and no more persons may be employed in 
them than will permit each one working in them between six in the 
morning and six at night to have not less than two hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of air space, and each one employed between six at 
night and six in the morning (imless by special written permit of the 
factory inspector) not less than four himdred cubic feet of air. 

This law, of course, does not affect the employment of a tailor 
or seamstress by any person or family to work on clothes for their 
own use. 

Manufacturers or contractors who give out sweatshop work are 
required to keep a list of the names and addresses of the persons to 
whom it is given and to allow the factory inspector to inspect this 
list or furnish him with a copy of it, if he desires it. 

The factory inspector is empowered to fasten the label "tenement 
made'' to work done contrary to law or found in a room in which 
evidence of disease exists. It is illegal to offer for sale any articles 
so labelled, and no person except the factory inspector shall remove 
the label. 

^ Labor Law, Art. VIL; Public Health Law (Laws of 1898, Sec. 
28 of Chap. 661). 
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Factory inspectors must report cases of infectious disease where 
work is being done to the local Board of Health, which shall take 
such measures as the public health requires. 

Where the inspector has fastened the label ''tenement made" to 
work done contrary to law, it is illegal to take this label off or to 
deface it in any way. 

Unlawful making, mending, altering, or finishing any of the 
articles spoken of in this section, if done by a tenant in any room 
or apartment in a tenement or dwelling house or in a building in the 
rear of such a house, gives the owner of the house cause for dis- 
possession. 

If any of the regulations of the sweatshop law are not obeyed, 
the matter should be reported to the Bureau of Factory Inspection 
at the address given above. 



POLITICS. 



CITIZENSHIP. NATURALIZATION. 

A person not bom in the United States is almost always a sub- 
ject or citizen of the country in which he was born. He cannot change 
this by moving to the United States imless the United States permits 
him. 

The act of giving up rights as a subject of the coimtry in which 
a person is bom and gaining the rights and privileges of a citizen 
of the United States is called naturalization. 

Two of these rights are : 

1. The right to vote for government officers. 

2. The right, if he goes abroad, to be protected as a citizen of the 
United States, even in the country where he was born. 

Either the courts of the United States, in the Post-Office Build- 
ing, or the Supreme Court of the State of New York in the New 
Coimty Court House have the power to naturalize foreigners. 

In the case of grown people the requirements are: 

1. Five years' residence in the United States including 

2. One year in the State of New York. 

3. Getting "first papers." 

4. Getting "final papers." 

The ^*fiTsi papers** are statements sworn to before a clerk of the 
court that the applicant intends to become a citizen of the United 
States and give up his rights as a subject of the coimtry in which 
he was bom. This must be done two years before the final papers are 
applied for. 

To get "final pa/pers** the applicant makes a sworn petition to the 
court giving certain facts including the names of witnesses. He must 
bring with him one person, a citizen of the United States who can 
swear the applicant has lived here for five years. 

An applicant can go either to the Naturalization Bureau on the 
top floor of the New County Court House near the City Hall or to 
the United States District Court in the Post-Office Building, and the 
clerk will do everything which is necessary. 

Before the final papers are issued the applicant must swear in 
court before the judge that he gives up all rights as a subject of the 
coimtry in which he was bom, and that he will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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AdmiasUm of AUma Who Come to ike Country om Minor: A 
person who came to the United States to live three years before reach- 
ing the age of twenty-one is not required to make the declaration of 
intention two years before being admitted as a citizen, but must live 
here five years in all before he can be admitted. 

Admission of SoldierB. A man twenty-one years old or over who 
has been honorably discharged from the United States Army, may be 
naturalized not only without the first declaration of intention, but 
also without more tiian one year's residence in the country. 

Admission of Sailors. A foreign sailor who has served three 
Years on United States merchant vessels may declare his intention to 
become a citizen and be admitted by the court without living in 
the United States. 

To procure a false certificate of naturalization with inteut to vote 
at an election is a felony, a crime pimishable by seven years' im- 
prisonment, or one thousand dollars fine or both. 



VOTING. 

Right to Vote. In New York every male citizen, unless specially 
excluded, has a right to vote if he is twenty-one years old and has 
lived in the State for one year next before the election and in the 
coimty for the last four months, and in the election district for the 
last thirty days, except that if he is a naturalized citizen, he must 
have been naturalized at least ninety days before the election.^ 

The persons especially excluded from voting on any election are 
those who have offered or received bribes to influence votes, have bet 
on the election, or have been convicted of felony and have not been 
pardoned.* 

Reffistration. Before an election any one who wishes to vote 
must first register at the place appointed for the registration of 
voters in the election district in which he lives. The time for 
registration is on the fourth Friday, fourth Saturday, and the third 
Friday and third Saturday before the election. Election Law, Sec. 30. 

A person who knowingly votes or attempts to vote when not 
qualified, or causes another person to vote when he is not qualified, 
or votes or attempts to vote more than once at an election, or votes 
or attempts to vote under a name not his own, may be punished by 
imprisonment for not less than one nor more than five years. Penal 
Code, Sec. 41 1. 

Punishment for Receiving Bribes. A voter who receives a bribe, 
or a loan of money, or a promise of employment for the voter or for 
any friend or relative of the voter for voting or not voting, or regis- 
tering or not registering, is guilty of a felony pimishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than one year and loss of the right to vote for 
five years. Penal Ck>de, Sec. 41 p. 

»N. T. Constitution, Art 2, Sec 1. 
*N. Y. Constitution, Art. 2, Sec. 2. 
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A State or City Offieer or Employee who oolleets or pays mon^ 
for political atseawnenta is ffoiltj of a misdemeanor pimishable by 
imprisonment for not more than one year or a fine of $600, or both. 
Penal Code, Sec 41 y. 

A PoUeewwn who uses his authority in aid of or against any 
political party or who joins any political club or association is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and may be punished by a year's imprison- 
ment, or $500 fine, or both. Penal Code, Sec. 41 aa. 



aXY GOVERNMENT. 
MAYOR. 



The Mayor is the chief executive officer of the city. He is 
chosen at the general election in the odd years and holds office for two 
years, beginning with January first of the even year after his election. 
He appoints the heads of the city departments, except the Department 
of Finance, and also has the power to appoint or remove many other 
city officials. It is his duly to make recommendations and give 
information as to the condition of the city to the Board of Aldermen, 
to keep himself instructed in regard to the doings of the city depart- 
ments, and to be active in seeing that laws and ordinances are prop- 
erly enforced.^ His office is at the City Hall. 

BOARD OP ALDERMEN. 

The Board of Aldermen is the body which makes regulations for 
the city in matters not determined by laws of the State or of the 
United States or by the city departments. The seventy-three members 
are elected at the same time and for the same term as the Mayor. 
Any citizen who is a resident of the city is eligible for election as an 
alderman.' The headquarters of the Board are in the City Hall. 

CITY DEPARTMENTS. 

The city departments are (1) the Department of Finance; (2) 
the Law Deparhnent; (3) the Police Department; (4) the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Qas, and Electricil^; (5) the Department of 
Street Cleaning; (6) the Department of Bridges; (7) the Department 
of Parks; (8) the Department of Public Charities; (9) the Depart- 
ment of Correction; (10) the Fire Department; (11) the Department 
of Docks and Ferries; (12) the Department of Taxes and Assess- 
ments; (13) the Department of Education; (14) the Department of 
Health; (15) the Tenement House Department.' A general directory 
of all the city departments is published daily in the City Record. 
Full information in regard to any one department can be had by 

» Charter, Sees. 94-97. 116, 117-119. 
sid.. Sees. 17-20, 42-62. 
•Charter, Sec. 96. 
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writing for its annual report or hj yisiting its headquarters. A few 
of the functions of some which most directly affect the average dtisen 
are given below. 

PouoB Bepabtment. 

SCO Midhenry Street. 

In addition to their ordinary tasks of keeping the peace and see- 
ing that the laws are obeyed, for which they may be <»lled upon at 
any time, the police force will register lost children at the stations 
and have search made for them, and will ring up ambulances for the 
removal of sick or injured persons to the proper hospitals. 

Steebt Gleaitiko Depabtment. 

IS Park Row, 

The Street Gleaning Department has charge of the daily removal 
of garbage and ashes as well as of the cleaning of the streets and the 
clearing off of snow and ice. 

Depabtment of Publio Chabities. 

Foot of Eaet Ttoenty-siwth Street on East River, 

Admission is granted here to the almshouse, blind asylum, chil- 
dren's hospital, ci^ hospital, epileptic pavilion, idiot asylum, infants' 
hospital, lodging house for homeless men, maternity hospital and 
paralytic hospital. The department also gives free burial in the city 
cemetery at Hart's Island, and distributes to the poor adult blind of 
the city a pension amoimting to fifty dollars each per year. The laws 
compelling relatives to support poor persons and deserting husbands 
to maintain their wives and children are enforced by the department. 
The Bureau of Dependent Children at 66 Third Avenue commits poor 
children, who are orphans or whose relatives are unable to support 
them, to asylums and homes. 

Depabtment of Eduoatign. 

Park Avenue <md Fifty-mnth Street, 

The department has charge of the Normal College, Nautical 
School, and all the high schools and ordinary public schools of the 
city. The evening play centres and many playgroimds in connection 
with the schools and elsewhere are also imder the control of the De- 
partment of Education. Badges and permits for newsboys between 
ten and fourteen years of age are given by the district superintendents. 

Depabtment of Health. 

Fifty-fifth Street and Siath Avenue, 

The Department of Health makes sanitary inspections of houses 
which are not tenements, takes care of cases of contagious diseases. 
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gires free Tacdnatkm, inspects schools, inspects milk and f ood« re- 
moTes dead animals, reoords births, marriages, and deaths, enforces 
the laws as to the emploTment of women and children in stores and 
of children in business offices, telegraph offices, restaurants, hotels, 
apartment houses, or in delivery or messenger service. Complaints 
or reports as to ai^ of these matters may be sent to the departments 

TEzneifBiTT House Depabtment* 

61 Irving Place, 

This department sees that the law is obeyed as to li^t and 
ventilation, cleanliness, sanitation, and protection from fire m tene- 
ment houses. Complaints in regard to any improperly kept tenements 
are investigated by the department. 

BOBOUGH PBBSIDENT. 

(Hty HaU. 

The President of the Borough of Manhattan is elected at the 
same time and for the same term as the Mayor of the city, but is 
chosen by the voters in the borou^, while the Mayor is elected l^ all 
the voters in the entire city. He has charge, among other things, of 
paving the streets, fencing in vacant lots, removing incumbrances, 
giving permits to open streets, constructing sewers, establishing and 
maintaminff public baths, and placing si^s to show the names of the 
streets, and other public places. To him may be sent petitions to 
have any of these matters attended to.^ 

COTTBTS. 

The courts in New York City range from the Supreme Court, 
the highest, down to the city magistrates' and mimicipal courts, which 
are the lowest in the city. These two last are the ones with which 
the ordinary citizen is most likely to be concerned. 

(Hiy Magistrates' Courts. 

Persons are tried in the city magistrates' courts for small of- 
fenses, which may be punished by fines, or imprisonment, or labor 
in the workhouse. There are six of these courts in Manhattan, as 
follows: 

First District, 125 Centre Street; Second Dictrict, 125 Sixth 
Avenue; Third District, 69 Essex Street; Fourth District, 151 East 
Fifty-seventh Street; Fifth District, 170 East 121st Street; Seventh 
District, 314 West Fifty-fourth Street. The Sixth District Court is 
in the Bronx. 

Municipal Courts. 

The municipal courts try small civil cases, involving $500 or less, 
such as suits for wages, dispossess cases, etc. There are eleven munici- 

^ Charter, Sees. 882, 888. 
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pal courts in Manhattan, namely: First District, 128 Prince Street; ^ 
Second District, comer Grand and Centre Streets; Third District, 126 
Sixth Avenue; Fourth District, 30 First Street; Fifth District, 154 
Clinton Street; Sixth District, 407 Second Avenue; Seventh District, 
151 East Fifty-seventh Street; Eighth District, 269 Eighth Avenue; 
Ninth District, 170 East 121st Street; Tenth District, 314 West Fifty- 
fourth Street; Eleventh District, 1332 Columbus Avenue. 

Other Depabtments of Muivicipal Govebiyment. 

The general organization of the city's government is outlined in 
the Charter. The City Record gives daily a list of the departments, { 

bureaus, officials, and offices, with the hours when the last are open. ^ 
In this manual no attempt can be made to describe more than a very 
small part of the complex machinery by which the public work of the 
city is carried on. 



EDUCATION. 



TRADE SCHOOLa 

In the trade schools boys and girls are trained to become skilled 
workers able to earn good wages. Asides the special schools described 
below some of the churches, settlements, and public and other schools 
give trade instruction. 



TRADE SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 

New Yobk Tbadb School. 

This is on First Avenue between Sixty-seventh and Siziy-eighth 
Streets. Young men between seventeen and twenty-two years old are 
trained to be plumbers, bricklayers, plasteres, carpenters, painters, 
steam and hot-water fitters, sheet-metal workers, blacksmiths, elec- 
trical workers, printers, pattern-makers, etc. The charges to students 
are small and some are taken free, on scholarships. Day and evening 
classes are held from October to April. 



Babon db HntsoH Trads School. 

This school is on East Siz^-fourth Street, between Second and 
Third Avenues. Russian, Galician, and Roumanian boys and young 
men are taught plumbing, carpentiy, house, and sign painting, metid 
work, electrical work, and mechanical drawing, all free of (£arge. 



MECHAiacs' School. 

The Mechanics' School is at 16-24 West Forty-fourth Street. It 
has evening classes where free training is given to yoimg men in 
mechanical and architectural drawing, etc. 



Hkbkkw Technical Institute. 

The institute is a non-sectarian, free trade school, at 36 Stuyves- 
ant Street. Boys over twelve and a half are trained to be sldlled 
artisans. 
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OOOFKB UNIOK. 

Third and Fourth Avenues, Seventh and Eighth Streets. 

Sustains free day and evening classes in science and art for young 
men and women of fifteen years and over. Also free library, reading 
room, and lecture courses. 

TRADE SCHOOLS FOR OIRLS. 

Manhattan Trade School tob Gibls. 

This is at 233 West Fourteenth Street. Girls between fourteen 
and seventeen are taught designing, finishing, dressmaking, fine sew- 
ing, machine embroidery, hat-making, millinery, sample mounting, 
etc 

Hebrew Teohnioal School tob Gibls. 

This technical school is at 267 Henry Street. Girls are taught 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, millinery, dressmaking, em; 
broidery, drawing, and all kmds of machine and hand sewing. In- 
struction is free. 



VACATION SCHOOLS. 



The vacation schools in New York are open for six weeks during 
July and August. The hours are from 9 a.m. to 12 m. daily except 
Saturdays and Simdays. The subjects taught are art study, nature 
study, basketry, bench work, chair-caning, fret-sawing, burnt wood 
work, weaving, leather work, Venetian iron work, millinery, embroi- 
dery, knitting, crocheting, whittling, kindergarten, connecting work, 
domestic science, sewing. 

The location of the schools in the Borough of Manhattan is as 
follows : 

Below Tenth Stbeet. 

Public School No. 1. — ^Henry, Catherine, and Oliver Streets. 

Public School No. 8.-29 King Street. 

Public School No. 20. — ^Rivington and Forsyth Streets. 

Public School No. 34. — 108 Broome Street. 

Public School No. 44. — ^Hubert and Collister Streets. 

Public School No. 71.— 188 Seventh Street. 

Public School No. 79,-38 East First Street. 

Public School No. 88. — 300 Rivington Street. 

Public School No. 131.— 273 East Second Street. 

Public School No. 137. — Grand and Essex Streets. 

Public School No. 147. — ^East Broadway and Scammel Street. 

Public School No. 174.-126 Attorney Street. 

Public School No. 177. — ^Market and Monroe Streets. 
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Between Tenth and Hitt-Nhtth Stbebts* 

Public School No. 14.— 225 East Twenty-seyenth Street. 
Public School No. 27.— 206 East Forty-second Street. 
Public School No. 33. — 418 West Twenty-eighth Street. • 
Public School No. 58.— 317 West Fifty-second Street. 
Public School No. 80.-225 West Forty-first Street. 
Public School No. 136.— Fifty-first Street and First Avenue. 
Public School No. 141.— 462-468 West Fifty-eighth Street. 

Above Feftt-Nintk Steeeet. 

Public School No. 6. — 141st Street and Edgecombe Avenue. 
Public School No. 30.-224 East Eighty-eighth Street. 
Public School No. 46. — 156th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 
Public School No. 94. — Sixty-eighth Street and Amsterdam Ave. 
Public School No. 96. — Eighty-first Street and Avenue A. 
Public School No. 172. — 108th Street East of Second Avenue. 
Public School No. 179. — 101st Street near Columbus Avenue. 
Speyer School. — 129th Street near Amsterdam Avenue. 



HIGH SC3H00LS AND CITY COLLEGES. 

Advanced education in New York may be had entirely free in the 
high schools and the two city colleges. The names and locations of 
these are given below. 

High Schools. 

DeWitt Clinton, 140 West 102d Street (P. S. 179). 

Annex, 60 West Thirteenth Street. 
. Annex, 103d Street near Fifth Avenue (P. S. 171). 

Annex, 225 East Twenty-third Street (P. S. 47). 

Annex, 109th Street and Amsterdam Avenue (P. S. 165). 
DeWitt Clinton (New)S Tenth Avenue, Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 

Streets. 
Wadleigh, 114th and 115th Streets, between Seventh and Eighth Aves. 

Annex, 145th and 146th Streets near Amsterdam Ave. (P. S. 186 )« 
Girls' Technical, 34% East Twelfth Street. 

Annex, 146 Grand Street. 

Annex, Eighty-second Street and West End Avenue (P. S. 9). 
H. S. of Commerce, 120 West Forty-sixth Street (P. S. 67). 

Annex, 244 East 52d Street. 
H. S. of Commerce (New)*, Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Streets west 
of Broadway. 

*Not yet started. 
•Under construction. 
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COUMGEB. 

Collejge of the City of New York, Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street. 

Normal College, Park Avenue, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
Streets. 

The College of the City of New York admits the male graduates 
of the grammar schools, the Normal College the female. 



MUSEUMS. 
Aquabiuic. 



The Aquarium is in Batteir Park near South Ferry. It is open 
every day, including Sundays, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission is 
free. Fish, turtles, seals^ and water animals of every kind are to 
be seen here. 

Metbopoutait JiiusEUM OP Art. 

This museum is in Central Park, on the Fifth Avenue side. The 
entrance is at Eighty-second Street. It is open to the public free on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays from 10 a.m. till 
sunset in winter, and until 6 p.m. in summer, and on Simdays from 
1 to 6 P.M. 

There are here famous paintings, statues, and other works of art, 
forming the finest collection in America. 

Museum of Natural Histobt. 

This is on the west side of Central Park at the comer of Seventy- 
seventh Street and Eighth Avenue. There is free admission on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, and all legal holidays 
from 9 A.M. to 5 p.m. ; on Sundays from 1 to 5 p.m. ; and on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays from 8 to 10 p.m. The Museum contains stuffed ani- 
mals and birds from every coimtry, large collections of insects, skele- 
tons of extinct creatures, sea shells, precious stones, etc. 

Zoological Pabk. 

The Zoological Park is at the southern end of Bronx Park. Its 
entrance is about a half mile east of the Fordham (Pelham Parkway) 
elevated station. It is open without charge on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays, and all legal holidays. The hours are from 10 
A.M. to a half hour before sunset in winter, and from 9 a.m. to the 
same time in summer. Living animals of every kind are kept on 
exhibition — ^lions, tigers, elephants, and a great variety of birds, 
snakes, etc. 
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Botanical Gabdens. 

The Botanical Gardens are at the northern end of Bronx Park 
beyond the Zoological Park. There are a large museum and glass 
houses, containing many varieties of plants. 

Directions as to how to reach all the museums will be found 
under "Trips in and about New York." 



LIBRARIES. 



The libraries given below are all free, but persons who wish to 
take out books are usually asked to apply for a library card and 
give a reference. 

Below Tenth Stbeet. 

Chatham Square Branch, New York Public Library, 22 East 
Broadway. 

Ea>8t Broadway Branch, New York Public Library, 197 East 
Broadway. 

Bond Street Branch, New York Public Library, 49 Bond Street. 

Avenue Branch, New York Public Library, 106 Avenue C. 

Ottendorfer Branch, New York Public Library, 135 Second Ave. 

The hours for all the branches of the New York Public Library 
(except the Library for the Blind ) are from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
on weekdays, except holidays. 

Cooper Union Library, Eighth Street and Fourth Avenue. 

East Side Between Tenth and Fiftieth Streets. 

Calvary Church Library, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
Hours, 7 to 11 P.M.; Sundays, 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Thirty-fourth Street Branch, New York Public Library, 216 East 
Thirty-fourth Street. 

St. Bartholomew's Parish House, 209 East Forty-second Street. 
Hours, 7 to 10 p.m., except during July and August. 

Maimonides Free Library, 723 Lexington Avenue. Hours, Mon- 
days to Thursdays, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fridays and Simdays, 9 a.m. to 
5 P.M. Saturdays, 7 to 10 p.m. 

West Side, Between Tenth and Fiftieth Streets. 

Jackson Square Branch, New York Public Library, 261 West 
Thirteenth Street. 

Muhlenberg Branch, New York Public Library, 130 West Twenty- 
third Street. 
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Chorge Bruce Branch, New York Pnblio Library, 226 West 
Forty-second Street. 

Meohanica* Inatitute Librcury, 20 West Forty-fourth Street 
Hours, 9 AM. to 8 P JC 

East Side Above Fiftieth Street. 

Fifty-ninth Street Branch, New York Public Library, 113 East 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

Webster Free Circulating Library, East Side House, Foot of East 
Twenty-sixth Street. Hours, 2.30 to 6 P.ic, 7.30 to 10 P.M.; Sundays, 
2 to 3.30 P.1C 

TorkviUe Branch, New York Public Library, 222 East Serenty- 
ninth Street. 

Aguilar Branch, New York Public Library, 174 East 110th Street. 

Harlem Branch, New York Public Library, 218 East 125th Street. 

West Side Above Fiftieth Stbeet. 

Riverside Branch, New York Public Library, 116 West Sixty- 
fifth Street. 

8t. Agnes Branch, New York Public Library, 2279 Broadway. 

Library for the Blind, New York Public Library, 121 West 
Ninety-first Street. Open Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, from 1 to 4 p.m. 

Bloomingdale Branch and Traveling Libraries, New York Public 
Library, 206 West 100th Street. 

Harlem Library, 32 West 123d Street. Hours, 9 A.ic to 9 P.ic 

Washington Heights Branch, New York Public Library, 922 St. 
Nicholas Avenue. 



FREE LECTURES. 



The Department of Education gives free lectures in all parts of 
the city. These are intended for adults, no school children being 
admitted. They begin promptly at 8 p.m. The doors are open 
from 7.30 to 8 p.m., but are closed during the lectures. The depart- 
ment publishes a pamphlet, giving the lecture program for the 
season, and circulars and placards in regard to the courses are 
distributed. 

Location of Leotube Centbes. 

Borough of Manhattan. 

Wadleigh High School, 114th and 115th Streets, between Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues. 

Public School No. 1, Henry and Catherine Streets. 
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Public School No. 8, Groye and Hudson Streets. 

Public School No. 5, 141st Street and Edgecombe Avenue. 

Public School No. 7, Chrystie and Hester Streets. 

Public School No. 8, 28 King Street. 

Public School No. 10, 117th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Public School No. 14» 225 East Twenty-seventh Street. 

Public School No. 19, 844 East Fourteenth Street. 

Public School No. 20, Rivington, Forsyth and Eldridge Streets. 

Public School No. 23, Mulberry and Bayard Streets. 

Public School No. 30, 224 East Eighty-eighth Street. 

Public School No. 33, 418 West Twenty-eighth Street. 

Public School No. 40, 320 East Twentieth Street. 

Public School No. 44, Hubert a&d CoUister Streets. 

Public School No. 46, 166th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Public School No. 51, 523 West Forty-fourth Street. 

Public School No. 54, 104th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 

Public School No. 82, Seventieth Street and First Avenue. 

Public School No. 83, 216 East 110th Street 

Public School No. 84, 430 West Fiftieth Street. 

Public School No. 86, Ninety-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue. 

Public School No. 105, 269 East Fourth Street. 

Public School No. 109, Ninety-ninth Street between Second and 
Third Avenues. ' 

Public School No. 119, 133d and 134th Streets near Eighth Ave. 

Public School No. 135, First Avenue and Fifty-first Street. 

Public School No. 157, St. Nicholas Avenue and 127th Street. 

Public School No. 158, Avenue A between Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth Streets. 

Public School No. 159, 241 East 119th Street. 

Public School No. 160, Suffolk and Kivington Streets. 

Public School No. 166, Eighty-ninth Street between Columbus 
and Amsterdam Avenues. 

Public School No. 170, 111th Street between Fifth and Lenox 
Avenues. 

Public School No. 171, 103d and 104th Streets, between Fifth 
and Madison Avenues. 

Public School No. 172, 108th and 109th Streets, east of Second 
Avenue. 

Public School No.179, 140 West 102d Street. 

Public School No. 184, 116th and 117th Streets, east of Lenox 
Avenue. 

Alfred Coming Gark Neighborhood House, Cannon and Riving- 
ton Streets. 
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American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seyeuth Street 
and Central Park West. 

Amity House, 312 West Fifty-fourth Street. 

Baron de Hirsch Trade School, 222 East Sixty-fourth Street. 

Bethany Church, Tenth Avenue near Thirty-fifth Street. 

Board of Education Hall, Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

Cathedral School Hall, 111 East Fifty-ninth Street. 

Columhus Hall, Sixtieth Street between Columbus and Amster- 
dam Avenues. 

Cooper Institute, Eighth Street and Fourth Xvenue. 

East Side House Settlement, Seventy-sixth Street and East River. 

Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson Street. 

House of Refuge, Randall's Island. 

Institute Hall, 218 East 106th Street 

Judson Memorial Hall, Washington Square South, cor. Thompson 
Street. 

Manhattan Congregational Church, Seventy-sixth Street and 
Broadway. 

Mariner's Temple, Oliver Street near Chatham Square. 

Nautical School Ship St. Mary's, foot of East Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

New Era Club, 276 East Broadway. 

New York Juvenile Asylum, 176th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 

Parish House Church of Holy Communion, 49 West Twentieth 
Street near Sixth Avenue. 

St. Bartholomew's Lyceum Hall, 206 East Forty-second Street. 

St. Cornelius' Church, 423 West Forty-sixth Street. 

St. Peter's Hall, Twentieth Street between Eighth and Ninth 
Avenues. 

Second Avenue Baptist Church, 164 Second Avenue. 

University Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street. 

West Side Auditorium, 318 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

West Side Neighborhood House, 601 West Fiftieth Street. 

Yoimg Men's Benevolent Association, 311 East Broadway. 

Y. M. C. A. Hall, 6 West 125th Street. 

Y. M. H. A. Hall, Ninety-second Street and Lexington Avenue. 

Yoimg Men's Institute, 222 Bowery. 

People's Institute, Lectures and public platform. Cooper Union. 
Harlem Branch, Marion Hall, 125th Street and Lexington Avenue. 

People's Singing Classes, 10 cents per lesson. Address for nearest 
class, the Secretary, 41 University Place. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS. 
Reqxtibicd Attendance at School. 

All children between eight and fourteen who are in proper con- 
dition to go to school are required to attend instruction either at 
school or by a competent teacher elsewhere, from October Ist to June 
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Ist as many days as the public schools are in session. Children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen who are not at work must do the same. 
Boys between fourteen and sixteen who are employed and who have 
not finished the elementary public school course or one equivalent to 
it, must go to night school not less than six hours a week for not 
less than six weel^ during either the calendar year or the school year. 

Tbuanot. 

Any child violating this law may be arrested by an attendance 
officer and brought before a police magistrate for commitment to a 
truant school. The school authorities or the superintendent of schools 
may also commit a child who violates the law to a truant school if a 
notice has first been sent to the child and to its parents and an 
opportunity has been given to them to be heard, and they have con- 
sented in writing to the commitment of the child to such a school. 
Or the child may be committed by the superintendent of schools to 
any private school, orphan's home, or similar institutions controlled 
by persons of the same religious faith as the parents. 

If the parents do not consent to the commitment of the child 
either to a truant school or to one of the institutions mentioned above, 
the child may be tried for disorderly conduct, and if convicted, may 
be committed to a truant school or to an institution such as those 
mentioned above. No child shall be kept in a truant school more than 
two years or after reaching the age of sixteen. 

Duties of Pabewts. 

Every parent or person who stands in the relation of a parent to 
any child between eight and sixteen in proper condition to go to school 
must see that the child attends according to the requirements of the 
law or else must give the school authorities a sworn statement that 
he is unable to compel him to do so. If a parent or person in like 
relation fails to keep the law by doing neither of these two things he 
may be punished for the first offense by a fine of not more than five 
dollars and for each offense after the first by a fine of not more than 
fifty dollars or by imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Employing Ohildeen Unlawfully. 

No person, firm, or corporation is permitted to employ a child 
under fourteen in any business or service whatever during any part 
of the term when the public schools are in session. It is also unlawful 
to employ a child between fourteen and sixteen who has not finished 
such a course as the elementary public schools require for gradua- 
tion and does not hold a proper school certificate or certificate from 
the regents of the University of the State of New York showing that 
he has complied with the educational requirements; except that a 
boy between fourteen and sixteen who has not had the required school- 
ing, may be kept at work if his employer has displayed in the place 
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where the child works a school certificate showing that this child has 
been to night school not less than six hours a week for such a num- 
ber of wedrn as will, when taken in connection with the number of 
weeks the evening school will be in session during the remainder 
of the current or calendar year, make a total attendance of not less 
than six hours a week for a period of not less than sixteen weeks. 
Employing children contrary to the above regulation is punishable 
by a fine of fifty dollars for each offense. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 



PLAYGROUNDS AND EVENING PLAY CENTRES. 

Playgrounds, 

Under Depabtment of Pabks. 

Open Air Playgrounds, The playgrounds under the Department 
of Parks are in operation throughout the year. In vacation they 
are open all day, on school days after school hours until dark. 

* Tompkins Square^ Avenue A, Seventh to Tenth Street. 

* Seward Park, Division, Hester, Suffolk, Canal Streets and East 
Broadway. 

♦DeWitt Clinton, Fifty-second to Fifty-fourth Street, North 
River. 

* John Jay, Seventy-sixth Street, East River. 

* Hamilton Fish, Houston to Stanton Street, Pitt to Sheriflf. 

* Corlears Hook, Corlears and South Streets. 
Battery, foot of Broadway. 

Hudson, Hudson and Leroy Streets. 
East River and Seventeenth Street. 
East River, East River and Eighty-sixth Street. 

Under Department of Education. 

Vacation Playgrounds, 190S, Usually open from the 6th of July 
to the end of August, six days during the week from 1 to 6 p.m. 
every afternoon. 

Public School No. 1, Henry, Catherine and Oliver Streets. 
Public School No. 2, 116 Henry Street. 
Public School No. 3, 488 Hudson Street. 
Public School No. 8, 29 King Street. 
Public School No. 11, 314 West Seventeenth Street. 
Public School No. 16, 208 West Thirteenth Street. 
Public School No. 20, Rivington and Forsyth Streets. 
Public School No. 22, Sheriff and Stanton Streets. 
Public School No. 30, 230 East Eighty-eighth Street. 

* Has gsrmnasium. 
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Public School No. 33, 418 West Twenty-etghth Street > 

Public School No. 34, 108 Broome Street. 

Public School No. 37, 113 East Eighty-seventh Street. 

Public School No. 40, 310-320 East Twentieth Street. 

Public School No. 44, Hubert and CoUister Streets. 

Public School No. 51, 519 West Forty-fourth Street. 

Public School No. 53, 207 East Sevenly-ninth Street. 

Public School No. 71, 188 Seventh Street. 

Public School No. 74, 220 East Sixty-third Street. 

Public School No. 78, Pleasant Avenue and 119th Street. 

Public School No. 79, 38 East First Street. , 

Public School No. 86, Ninety-sixth Street and Lexington Avenue. ^ 

Public School No. 88, 300 Rivington Street. 

Public School No. 92, Ridge and Broome Streets. 

Public School No. 94, Sixfy-eighth Street and Amsterdam Ave. 

Public School No. 103, Madison Avenue a&d 119th Street. 

Public School No. 105, 269 East Fourth Street. 

Public School No. 109, Ninety-ninth and 100th Streets, between 
Second and Third Avenues. 

Public School No. 113, 7 Downing Street. 

Public School No. 121, 221 East 102d Street. 

Public School No. 122, Ninth Street and First Avenue. 

Public School No. 135, First Avenue and Fifty-first Street. ^ 

Public School No. 137, Grand and Essex Streets. 

Public School No. 147, East Broadway and Scammel Street. 

Public School No. 151, Ninety-first Street and First Avenue. 

Public School No. 157, St. Nicholas Avenue and 127th Street. 

Public School No. 158, Avenue A, between Seventy-seventh and 
Seventy-eighth Streets. "^ 

Public School No. 159, 119th and 120th Streets, between Second 
and Third Avenues. 

Public School No. 160, Rivington and Suffolk Streets. "^ 

Public School No. 168, 105th Street, near Second Avenue. 

Public School No. 172, 108th and 109th Streets, near Second 
Avenue. 

Public School No. 174, 125 Attorney Street. 

Public School No. 177, 66 Market Street. 

Public School No. 179, Amsterdam Avenue and 102d Street. 

Open Air Playgrounds, 1903, 

Madison Avenue and 102d Street. 
Avenue A, Sixty-fifth to Sixty-eighth Street. 
West 147th and 148th Streets, between Seventh and Eighth Aves. 
West Side Neighborhood House, Fiftieth Street and Tenth Ave. 
King's Daughters' Settlement, 48 Henry Street. 
Plot Adjoining P. S. 150, East Ninety-fifth and Ninety-sixth Sts. 
Union Settlement, 101st and 102d Streets, between Second and 
Third Avenues. ^ 
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Roof Playgrounds— 'Afternoon, 1909. 

Educational Alliance, East Broadway and Jefferson Street. 
Warren Goddard House, 248 East Thirty-fourth Street. 

Roof Playground — Evening^ 1909. 

Public School No. 1, 8 Henry Street. 

Public School No. 20, Rivington and Forsyth Streets. 

Public School No. 42, Hester and Orchard Streets. 

Public School No. 44, Hubert and Oollister Streets. 

Public School No. 147, East Broadway and Gouvemeur Street. 

Public School No. 160, Rivington and Suffolk Streets. 

Public School No. 174, 125 Attorney Street. 

Public School No. 177, Market and Monroe Streets. 

Evening Play Centres, 
Season of 1903. 

Evening Recreation Centres are opwi every night throughout the 
year, except Sundays and legal holidays. This summer, 1903, for the 
first time they were closed during the summer vacation, because roof 
playgrounds were opened in the crowded districts. 

The Board of Education, in addition to having recreation centres 
every evening, has established one afternoon school playground as an 
experiment. This is open every afternoon during the week except 
Sundays. 

P. S. 1. Men and Boys. — 8 Henry Street, 7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 8. Mixed.— 29 King Street, 3 to 6, six afternoons. 

P. S. 16. Men and Boys.— 208 West Thirteenth Street, 7.30 to 10, 
six nights. 

P. S. 20. Men and Boys. — Forsyth and Rivington Streets, 7.30 
to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 42. Women and Girls. — ^Hester and Orchard Streets, 7.30 
to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 49. Boys. — ^Thirty-seventh Strfeet near Second Avenue, 
Saturday afternoon 1 to 5.30. 

P. S. 53. Women and Girls.— 207 East Seventy-ninth Street, 7.30 
to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 78. Women and Girls. — 119th Street and Pleasant Avenue, 
7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 94. Men and Boys. — Sixty-eighth Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, 7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 105. Men and Boys.— 269 East Fourth Street, 7.30 to 10, 
six nights. (Lectures Monday and Thursday evenings.) 

P. S. 109. Women and Girls. — ^Nineiy-ninth Street near Third 
Avenue, 7.30 to 10, six nights. (Lectures Tuesdays, beginning 
Oct. 6.) 
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P. S. 147. Men and Boys. — ^East Broadway and Soammd Streeti ^ 
7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 160. Men and BoyB.— RiyingUm Street near Suffolk, 7.80 to 
10, six nights. 

P. S. 168. Women and Girls.^l05th Street, near Second Ave- 
noe, 7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S. 172. Men and Boys. — 108th Street, near Second Avenue, 
7.30 to 10, six nights. 

P. S» 174. Women and Girls. — 125 Attorney Street, 7.80 to 10, 
six nights. 

P. S. 177. Women and Girls.^Market and Monroe Streets, 7.30 ^~' 
to 10, six nights. * 

P. S. 179. Men and Boys. — 101st Street near Columbus Avenue, 
7.30 to 10, six nights. 



RECREATION PIERS. 



The recreation piers are open to the public from May 80th to 
October 16th. The hours are from 8 ▲.!£. to 11 p.m. every day, Sun- 
day included. Concerts are given on each pier from 7.30 to 10 p.m. 
The location of the piers is as follows: 

On East Riveb. 

Foot of East Third Street. 

Foot of East Twenly-fourth Street. 

Foot of East 112th Street. 

On Nobth Riveb. 

Foot of Barrow Street. 
Foot of West Fiftieth Street. 
Foot of West 129th Street. 

A new pier is also imder construction at Market Street and 
East River. 



FREE PUBLIC BATHS. 

Inland Baths. 

In Operation, 

326 Rivington Street, between Goerck and Mangin Streets. 

In Course of Construction, 

133-135% Allen Street. 

347-349 West Forty-first Street. 

243-247 East 109th Street. 

The inland bath is open throughout the year. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of Coiifornia Library 
or to tiie 
NORTHERN REGiONAL LIBRARY FACiLITY 
Bidg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
Unlversfty of Cairfornia 
Richmond, CA 94804*4698 

ALL BOOKS IV1AY BE RECALLED ARER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month iocns may be renewed by calling 
(510)642^753 

• 1 -year ioans may be recharged by bringing 
books to NRLF 

» Renewais and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due date. 
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